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School-based management and school restructuring reforms 
bring with them both special challenges and new opportunities 
for evaluation and assessment. The challenge is to configure 
evaluation strategies sensitive to the unique needs and 
priorities of individual schools, and to provide information 
sensitive to the goals and processes they are trying to 
achieve, and credible to those charged with monitoring 
progress. The opportunity lies in the inviting context which 
school restructuring and school-based management offer for 
the actual use of evaluation information to aid school 
improvement. This resource paper presents a rationale for 
school-based evaluation, the criteria which a sensible 
evaluation and asseasmgnt system should meet, and a 
systematic process for conducting it. 
Why Evaluate? 

EvaIu>%tion: a management tool. At the site level, 
evaluation serves a variety of purposes: sound educational 
policy making; improved program planning; and more effective 
school and program management at all levels of ihe 
educational hierarchy. Evaluation activities provide 
information for decisions touching on every aspect of school 
management : 



• identification of school problem areas or needs for 
Inqprovement 

• identification of priorities for the allocation of 
limited resources 

• planning change initiatives 

• identifying areas of strength on which to build 

• fine tuning programs 

• promoting and docmnenting school effectiveness 
In many respects site level personnel, principals, 

counselors, progr2un assistants, teachers and aides are 
constant but unconscious evaluators. In the course of their 
daily work, school staff make decisions based on informal 
data gathering strategies, then assess the adequacy of those 
decisions with further data, both formal and informal. 

Aspects of teachisg. Teachers use informally 
gathered information about student attitudes and preferences 
combined with student performance on tests, projects, and 
other classroom assignments to form judgments about the 
entire range of classroom management: 

• planning lessons 

• assigning students to groups 

• diagnosing individual learning problems 

• monitoring student progress 

• assessing subject matter mastery 

• identifying students in need of remediation 

• planning remedial or enrichment activities 

• fine tuning instructional strategies 



School based management and restructuring, by placing 
more authority and responsibility at the school level, places 
more enqjhasis on the evaluation activities now conducted in 
schools and while shifting accountability responsibilities 
from the district to the site. Suddenly, constituencies who 
could be referred "downtown" for information must be 
addressed by site managers and staff. This shift in 
accountability has the effect of forcing school staff to 
formalize and make public both their decision-making 
processes and the information upon which their decisions are 
based. 

Despite the increased evaluation responsibilities 
accompanying school restructuring, the transition from 
implicit to explicit evaluation as a basis for school 
decision-making can yield unexpected returns to site level 
decision-makers. First, a formal, public program planning, 
monitoring, and improvement process can assure parents that 
their chosen school is dedicated to meeting the needs of 
their particular children. Second, school-based evaluation 
can improve the quality of information used to make 
management, program and instructional decisions. A formal, 
or at least more explicit, evaluation process, because it 
takes staff time and resources, generally forces staff to 
focus on the more important decisions, ask clearer questions, 
and provide more reliable and valid data than decision-making 
made by individuals in the privacy of their classrooms or 
offices. Third, school-levil evaluation activities can 



provide parents and district level administrators with 
concrete evidence of improvement emd quality. Further, data 
gathered at the school site for the purpose of school-level 
decision-making, tinliXe data gathered through district or 
state assessment-evaluation programs, can be timely and 
relevant to local needs. In this age of declining resources 
for our schools coupled with almost unrelenting demands for 
"higher quality" education, this last benefit is of no small 
consequence. 

Beyond the variety of ways in which evaluation can 
contributw to school planning and improvement, sound 
evaluation and assessment data a^so respond sensibly to 
iii5>ortant realities for schools: mandated accountability and 
public information requirements. Sound, sensible assessment 
and evaluation can help schools communicate in credible terms 
what they are trying to accomplish and how well they are 
accomplishing it Customized to school needs and priorities, 
evaluation can be a natural ally in school restructuring. 

But "can" or "could be" is not the same as "now is." 
Evaluation has strong, potential utility, but its promise has 
generally exceeded its delivery. Evaluation is too often 
identified as merely "testing." This narrow definition has 
led to some current problems in evaluation practice. 
Some Problems in Current Evaluation Practice 

Chief among the reasons for evaluation's limited utility 
at the school level has been the source and nature of formal 
assessment practice over the last three decades. Imposed 



from top down^ standardized tests have been seen as the key 
measure of educational quality, satisfying the information 
needs of legislators and administrators at the federal, state 
and even local levels who wished to Jcnow how mandated and 
other special programs were working and how schools were 
achieving. The people in the schools, teachers and local 
administrators — until now — have been seen primarily as data 
providers rather than data users, as irapleraenters of reform 
efforts rather than initiators of such efforts. 

Teachers and local program designers, meanwhile, have 
long raised serious questions about the validity of these 
"top-down" assessments, arguing that required tests are not 
well matched to their program goals, do not reflect what they 
are teaching and, moreover, are inappropriate for particular 
groups of students (Herman and Dorr-Bremme, 1983, Herman et 
al, 1990) . They have been joined by some in the research 
community who also have questioned the value of standardized 
tests (Baker, 1983; Eisner, 1985/ Slrotnik and Burstein, 
1984). The most widely cited critics of standardized testing 
practice assert that current standardized tests: 

• provide a very limited view of educational quality; 

• examine student performance on only a narrow slice of 
the curriculum; 

• generally emphasize basic skills at the expense of 
learning in the content areas and higher-order 
reasoning skills; and 



• are silent on the nultlpllclty of other academic, 
social, and vocational goals which schools are 
supposed to address. 

The meaning of iiq^rovement in standardized test score 
performance, furthermore, has been opened to serious question 
(Cannell, 1989; Linn et al., 1990): Do increased scores 
denote improvement in inqportant student learning and 
achievement or do the scores reflect curricular narrowing and 
teaching to the test? The validity of current measures of 
student achievement for assessing educational quality and its 
effects, in short, is seriously questioned. 

But even if credible testing instruments were available, 
more broadly-based tests were administered, and the results 
were sensitive to local social/economic/community context, 
assessment would not be synonymous with evaluation. Test 
scores alone, or any other student outcome information alone, 
even under the best of circumstances provides only a partial 
picture of school quality, incomplete for the purposes of 
educational planning and school decision-making. Tests 
cannot provide full answers to important questions such as, 
what are the reasons outcomes are as they are? What parts of 
the school program are working well, which are not? Which 
students are benefiting most, which need greater attention? 
Why? Understanding the processes and context features which 
create or contribute to school outcomes is critical to 
directing an effective agenda for program or school 
improvement . 
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The above analysis suggests some of the reasons why 
evaluation^ thus far, has had only peripheral influence on 
teachers, principals and district personnel in their efforts 
to improve programs and schools. 
To stimmarize: 

• evaluation has been primarily linked with "top-down," 
highly centralized improvement approaches which were 
not necessarily sensitive to "bottom-up" needs; 

• evaluation data has been derived primarily from 
standardized tests of student achievement which 
examine only a narrow range of outcomes; 

• evaluation has given short shrift to crucial variables 
in the context and process of schooling. 

And most importantly, evaluation information alone 
cannot solve problems; only thoughtful and empowered 
educators using evaluation as a tool to inform their 
decisions and actions, will solve problems. 
Building a Better Approach 

This litany of problems in current evaluation practice 
contains the roots of a more productive model, one which can 
better support restructuring and school-based planning, what 
are its features? 

1. Sensible evaluation is well aligned with the 
school goals and priorities. It uses tools and 
assessments that match what the school or program is 
trying to accomplish and focus on what people agree are 
the most important goals . 
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2. Sensible evaluation encompasses a variety of 
indicatore of school quality and stu&ent 
accomplishment. Because schooling is a complex process 
with con9>lex outcomes, its quality cannot be captured by 
a single score on a single test or single test battery. 
What is needed is a variety of measures, assessing: 

• a range of outcomes 

• important dimensions of 
school/progrsun/ instructional process 

• key aspects of school context and demographics 

3. Sensible evaluation has explanatory power: When 
an evaluation or information system includes data on 
school and community context and on educational process 
as well as outcomes, we can examine inter-relationships 
among those elements to help us understand why things 
are as they are. Without such examination, evaluation 
cannot really clarify the nature of program strengths 
and weaknesses nor help direct improvement strategies. 

4. Sensible evaluation examines progress over tine 
because measurement in education, as in most fields, is 
inexact, sxibject to error as well !\3 influence from a 
variety of factors, and is not conducted under pristine 
exper.lmental conditions. Conclusions based on single 
data points are unlikely to be reliable. Judgments of 
success about innovations are much stronger when the 
analysis looks at trends several years before and 
several years after the change. The use of an extended 



tia« fram« alsc rssponds to the reality that change 
generally is slow; it takes time to get new approaches 
up, fully running and producing results. 

5. Sensible evaluation focuses on both the short and 
longer texa targets of oliange. Educational programs 
are based on theories of action, often in^licit. These 
theories define what actions are necessary to reach 
ultimate, desired outcomes — i.e., iiiq>roved education for 
children. Sensible evaluation focuses both on the 
present actions as well as the ultimate outcomes. For 
example, one school's plans might be based on the 
premise that a whole languac? approach to instruction 
will improve students* language acquisition. The 
ultimate target of the program is student language 
performance, a target which realistically may not be 
dramatically affected for several years. However, what 
needs to happen in the meantime? Concerted and 
comprehensive staff development needs to occur. New 
materials have to be acquired. The desired whole 
language approach actually has to be implemented. 
Evaluation needs to give attention to the critical 
features of the theory of action underlying this 
innovation so that progress can be monitored and 
documented. 

6. Sensible evaluation uses v.lid measures. 

Validity is the extent to which assessments actually 
measure what they are intended to measure. For our 
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purposes, valid assessments are aligned with critical 
features in local school context and process and 
in^ortant local outcomes. Because the validity of 
available measures is only approximate, with some 
measures i^.ore open to question than others, the 
in^er feet ion of our current methods argues that we use 
multiple measures to triangulate on important outcomes. 

7. Sensible evaluation is attentive to unanticipated 
2ide effects. While we push to accomplish on intended 
goals, we need to make sure we're not falling behind or 
causing havoc in others. If, for example, our primary 
goal is raising student achievement, we might want to be 
sure that gains are not coming at the expense of student 
attitudes. Are students learning to be good decoders at 
the expense of enjoyment of reading? Or another 
example, if a project works through a special group of 
teachers, are there negative side-effects on relations 
with other teachers? Negative side effects, when found, 
indicate areas in need of attention. Positive side 
effects, on the other hand, add evidence of the value of 
a program. 

8. Sensible evaluation is formulated in 
collaboration with program designers and implementers . 
If evaluation is to be both a valid and useful activity, 
it is critical that it be designed with input from those 
who both know the pro^jfram best and are in a position to 
use the results for is^rovement purposes. 
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9. Sensibls «valuation, while maximally responsive to 
the needs and concerns of local educators, is at least 
mlalaally responsive tQ acoouatability and 
monitoring ooncerne ot local districts and 

states. Sensible evaluation provides information on 
general indicators while accumulating credible data to 
document progress on specific local goals. 
Evaluation is on the one hand a con9>lex endeavor and on 
the other a straightforward, common sense inquiry process. 
It attempts to answer simple questions: how is our school (s) 
doing? Is a program working? Why? While technical design 
is important, at least equally important is the sensitivity 
of measures to program processes and goals. Local educators 
should recognize that the best indicators of their 
effectiveness will come from rigorous, creative thinking 
about what they are trying to accomplish and how they are 
planning to accomplish it. 
Where to Start? 

Because the evaluation process requires administrator 
and staff time, the scarcest commodity in schools, decision 
areas to be informed by evaluation should be carefully and 
thoughtfully Identified. While no general principle exists 
by which we can say, "we should conduct an evaluation in this 
particular circumstance,** the questions below might help 
identify those decision contexts where evaluation is 
essential : 




• Is this a hl^h takes decision? Are many 
students/teachers affected by the outcome of the 
actions taken? 

• Do I need highly credible, or even legally defensible. 
Information to support this decision? 

• Do we need to know how a program works and why It 
produces the effects It does? 

• Is my funding contingent on providing Information to 
describe a program or its effectiveness? 

Concurrent with the identification of areas where 
evaluation activities are necessary, should be identification 
of the stakeholders for the evaluation — those groups expected 
to act on evaluation findings and others affected by or 
likely to be Interested In its results . Stakeholder groups 
may include teachers, administrators (site, district, state, 
or federal), parents, students — or specific subpopulations 
such as — board members, the business rouudtable, civic 
groups, or realtors. It is important to involve stakeholder 
representatives early and often in the evaluation process. 
Their involvement will help to build consensus, or at least 
common understandings for negotiation, about decisions to be 
made 'rom evaluation findings. Involving stakeholders will 
proiT»ote the credibility of findings and will increase the 
likelihood that findings will indeed influence action. The 
Involvement of stakeholders not only Increases "ownership** in 
actions taken based on the evaluation but also increases the 
pool of help available in defining questions, focusing the 



evaluation, gathering information, and understanding 
findings . 

A Six Step Proeese to Improve Management 
Decisions. Once a staff is satisfied that there is a need 
for an evaluation and has identified relevant stakeholder 
groups, it is ready to inclement the systematic decision- 
making process we call "evaluation." In this guide, we 
conceptualize evaluation as a six step process. While others 
have suggested a different number of steps, ours shares with 
many «ivaluation models a niomber of common features: a 
process for clarification of decisions, questions, issues, or 
goals to guide decision-making; a reliance on multiple data 
sources and externally verifiable data and belief that data 
will indeed result in a better decisions. 

Steps in the evaluation process are neither linear nor 
fixed . Steps may be taken simultaneously, and there is often 
an interplay between steps, with information from one 
changing activities or decisions made at another. Like all 
problem-solving strategies, the evaluation process is 
recursive . An insight aained in one step might cause a 
rethinking of the evaluation questions or revise data 
gathering instruments. A review of results may shift the 
focus of the evaluation or suggest additional or more 
important questions. And data collection, analysis and 
reporting may occur over a very short time period so as to 
appear almost simultaneous. 
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In our work at CRESST^ ve have found the following steps 
to he useful in guiding our evaluation activities: 

1. Voous thm •valuation: Determine the purpose (s) 
of the evaluation — the decisions that must be made, the 
possible audiences or people affected by these 
decisions, and questions we might ask that would 
enlighten our decisions. 

2. Identify infoxmatiea requirements: Determine 
what information we might need to answer our questions 
or better understand the consequences or our decisions. 
Make initial decisions about the kinds of instruments 
needed. How will information be collected? Will there 
be interviews? Observations? Focus groups? A review 
of extant data? Student work san^les? Standardized 
test results? 

3.. Plan how to manage the instrument development 
and data eelleetien process: Determine from whom we 
need information and when. Make a plan for instrument 
development if necessary. How long will it take? Who 
will collect information? What will it cost in time and 
resources to purchase or develop, and administer 
instruments? 

4. Collect and analyse information to answer 
evaluation questions. Organize information, summarize, 
look for patterns. 

5. Interpret and communicate findings: Work with 
stakeholders to "make sense" of findings and conclusions 
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in light of shared exj^erience and possible conflicting 
interests . 

• Look for trends over tijne to identify 
strengths and areas for inproveinent . 

• Look for relationships among variables to 
explain findings. 

Negotiate a common understanding of findings and 
possible courses of actions related to findings. Report 
results in ways that are useful and clear to 
stakeholders and interested audiences. Use different 
methods to match needs of audiences, from informal 
meetings to formal written reports, from panel 
discussions, to authoritative presentations. 
6. Act on findings and monitor conseguences of 
these actions. At this stage we are implementing 
policies, programs, decisions suggested by our 
evaluation findings. The implementation effort itself 
may call for continued evaluation activities to monitor 
progress or effectiveness. 

The remainder of this guide tak'^s you through each of 
the steps in the evaluation process and provides examples and 
exercises to help you develop your evaluation skills. 
Step One: Focus the Evaluation 

Although we have seen that evaluation can serve a number 
of different purposes, in the context of scrool based 
management and school restructuring, the primary purpose of 
evaluation activity is the monitoring and improvement of the 
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quality of school programs, or cos^nents of those programs. 
A secondary purpose is to provide at least modestly credible 
data about school progress to district personnel and the 
public. To serve these purposes, the evaluation focuses on 
issues related to how well a school is accomplishing its 
priorities, perhaps most easily expressed in the single 
question: "How are we doing?** Deceptively simple and 
straightforward, yet related to nearly all aspects of school 
functioning, the *'how are we doing" question subsumes a host 
of interrelated concerns of school staff: What needs should 
we be addressing? Khat changes in existing programs or 
innovations are required to meet these needs? Are we doing 
well enough? How can we do better? 

Formulating specific evaluation questions . 
Focusing an evaluation means identifying what we want to 
know — the questions we want to answer as a result of our 
evaluation efforts. While we have indicated that we will be 
focusing on the general question, "how are we doing?" our 
actual evaluation activities will be guided by more specific 
questions. These specific questions detail the particular 
aspects of school or program quality which most count for us. 
The questions are linked directly to the criteria we hold for 
judging our school and/or its programs . They let us know 
whether the answer to our general question is "we're doing 
well, we're not doing so well, or most likely< a combination 
of the two. 
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What should we be examining in our school to focus our 
evaluation and answer the "how are we doing** question. There 
is no single best answer to this problenif no single set of 
specific questions which will apply to all situations. What 
we should be asking about depends upon political and legal 
requirements, our educational philosophy, and our values. 
Nevertheless, certain aspects of schooling appear time and 
again as foci of school quality: 

student. outPinmffs ; achievement, attitudes, school 
completion, preparation for work/college 
Curriculum: adequacy and effectiveness of educational 
materials, technology, resources; content coverage; 
coursework requirements, access by different student 
populations, alignment to state/school goals and 
assessments 

Instruction: strategies, grouping, teacher role, 
classroom organization, student interaction, use of 
technology 

School cllmat.ft: consensus on school goals, expectancies 
for student achievement, relationships among and between 
students and teachers, pride in and satisfaction with 
school, administrative leadership, teacher empowerment, 
support for innovation, safety, student and faculty 
morale 

Staffing: staff preparation, training, currency of 
training, student-staff ratios, staff understanding of 
student population needs, staff demonstration of 
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required con^tencies such as being bilingual, 
understanding of mainstreaming techniques, understanding 
of curriculum requirements 

P«r<int-ffntnninn4ty r#»lflMnnai attendance at SChOOl 

events, parent involven^nt with child's educational 
progress, understanding of school goals, support for and 
value of school, volimteer programs, financial support, 
business partnerships 

It's sometimes helpful in generating questions to think 
about how all the answers may fit together to help you better 
understand how your programs are operating. One way to think 
eibout the inter-relationships is to think about how the 
various categories may fit together to Influence student 
outcomes. Figure 1 shows one map of the inter-relationships. 
Here we see that student outcomes are thought to be 
Influenced by school and instructional processes of climate, 
curriculum and instruction, which in turn are influenced by 
teacher background and training, parent involvement, and 
other student and school factors. If student outcomes are 
not as we want them, then we need to cycle back though these 
other areas to identify potential causes and design remedies 
accordingly. 
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Figure 1 

A Process Outcome Model of Schooling 
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These aspects of school quality, and others like them, 
provide areas for potential inquiry. Obviously, it would be 
in^ossible to answer the "how are we doing" question for all 
of these areas at once. The problem in this first evaluation 
step is to establish priorities. It is during this step that 
we choose the areas of most importance to us and within them 
the topics of greatest relevance. 

Your priorities will vary depending on where you are in 
the school or program planning process . If you need a 
general description of program strengths and weaknesses or 
need to know where your priorities should lie, the evaluation 
effort generally is known as needs sssessmant . In 
conducting a needs assessment, we often look broadly across 
all curriculum areas and programs to identify areas of 
general strengths and weaknesses. Having identified an area 
or two in which we are doing well, we may highlight this with 
our public or choose to share our successes with other 
professionals. Certainly, identifying areas of strength are 
central to the accreditation and school review process. At 
the same time, we may find an area or two where we have a 
need to improve. The needs assessment process enables us to 
look more deeply at these areas in a "diagnostic" sense and 
establish some priorities for program planning or revision. 

When we ask the *'now are we doing" question of change 
initiatives or of new programs or strategies we are trying to 
implement, our evaluation activities are called formatlv* 
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•vmluatioa. in contrast to needs assessment, in formative 
evaluation our program priorities have already been 
established and plans for addressing them made. Thus, 
evaluation activity is focused on how well these priorities 
and plans are being carried out and what effects are 
occurring as a result of program in^lementation. He want to 
know how well our change efforts are doing. 

Typical <{uestio&s for aeeds assessment. Needs 
assessments are integral and often required steps in program 
planning and in the development of school goals. The ''needs*' 
in needs assessment most often refers to student needs as 
determined by an examination of student outcomes. State and 
federal project funding (Title VII, Chapter 1, state 
technology grants) requires that schools "justify" their need 
for a project by presenting student outcome data pointing to 
"deficiencies" the project will correct. Typically, needs 
assessments present data telated to basic skills achievement, 
but you need not limit your own cjuestions to the areas of 
reading, language arts, and mathematics. Other areas can be 
surveyed, either because they are important problem areas at 
your school or because they represent a priority for you and 
other staff members. 

An important aspect of needs assessment is the 
identification of the group (s) having the need. An 
examination of a school average scores may lead you to 
believe that you are "on track"; however, when you examine 
scores or outcomes for specific subgroups of students. 
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serious disparities in performance may show up. Some of 
these school 8Ub9roup8 are identifiable because students are 
participating in special programs, special education. Chapter 
1, bilingual, or gifted education. On the other hand, groups 
of students such as those new to the schools, those from 
single parent families, \. rlcing students, girls (in 
mathematics and science), boys (in writing) may have 
performance patterns below the school average that would 
suggest that they have special needs. Posing questions about 
particular siibgroups also promotes attention to equity 
issues. 

But student outcomes, though important and frequently 
required for program planning, do not constitute the entire 
set of needs assessment questions. Areas of school 
improvement may exist in school climate, parent involvement, 
instructional quality, use of technology, or school 
image/public relations. A school might want to pose needs 
assessment questions related to these other aspects of 
schooling. Care must be taken, however, when asking 
(questions related to the less quantitative aspects of school 
that questions are specific. 
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Questions we ^rdght pose in a needs assessment include: 

• with regard to student outcones: 

In what areas are students performing best? Worst? 
Are there differences in performance by students in 
special programs or by language, sex, or ethnicity? 
What areas of the program do teachers, students, 
parents feel are strongest? Need improvement? 

• with regard to curriculum: 

Do course offerings and instructional minutes conform 

to district/state guidelines? 

Do curriculum offerings meet student needs? 

• with regard to instruction: 

Do our instructional strategies need updating? 
Do classrooms provide equal access to the core 
curriculum for all students? 

• with regard to school climate: 

Is there mutual respect &nd a positive working 
relationship among teachers, students, administrators, 
and parents? 

Do parents, students, and teachers feel the school is 
doing a good job? 

• with regard to staff; 

Do teachers express a need for particular kinds of 
inservice? 

Do parents and others perceive that the staff is well 
prepared and effective? 

• with regard to parents and community: 
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What do parents and community regard as the school's 
strengths? Weaknesses? 

What opportunities exist for parent involvement and 

community support? 
Typical quttstions tox formatlv* avaluatlon. When 
the evaluation task is to ascertain how we are doing in 
implementing change and what effects those changes are 
having, it is still useful to think the categories of 
information about school quality that focused our needs 
assessment — e.g., outcomes, curriculum, instruction, other 
school processes. Our choice of categories and questions 
within these categories, however, are tailored to the changes 
we are attempting to make. For exaii5>le, if we have chosen as 
a school to convert to a whole language approach to improve 
students* reading and writing achievement, then we would want 
to pose questions about those things which have to happen for 
the conversion to take place. Formative evaluation questions 
we might pose include: 

• With regard to teacher training: 

Has scheduled training occurred? 
Was the training effective? 

Have teacher's had follow-up assistance to help 
them implement new strategies in their 
classrooms? 

• With regard to school climate: 

Is there leadership support for the change? 
Is there consensus on the need for change? 
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• With regard to instruction: 

Are teachers implenenting the whole language 

approach- (and specifically what does it mean to 
implement a whole language approach; what do you 
expect to see teachers doing in instruction)? 

• With regard to curriculiim: 

Are there sufficient resources and materials to 
support a whole language approach (and what 
specific types of materials and resources)? 

• With regard to student outcomes: 

P>xe students roa}cing progress on valued literacy 
outcomes: writing, reading, oral communication? 
While the needs assessment questions are driven by a 
general process-outcome model, formative evaluation questions 
can take as a point of departure "here's what we trying to 
do, what needs to happen to make that a reality?" Usually, 
what we are trying to do is to make a change in school or 
instructional process. By devising a new program or 
revamping an existing one. We expect, at least in the long 
run, to improve student outcomes. In the short-run, these 
chrnges in fact may be aimed at improving the school climate 
or increasing parent involvement, improvements that in the 
long run are thought to benefit student learning. School 
improvement is a complex process. The literature on 
innovation and change in school suggests that for long term 
outcomes to be met, several intermediate steps should be 
taken. Among these are: teacher consensus on the need for 
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change and feelings of ownership of it; leadership support 
for the effort; adequate training and follow-up assistance on 
the specifics of what is to be in^)leinented; teacher 
adaptation of the change to meet specific local needs; and of 
course whatever materials and specific resources are required 
to iinplement the change. These intermediate steps then, also 
represent areas about which a formative evaluation might ask 
questions . 

Formulating your priozlty questions. You may find 
yourself interested in the answers to many more questions 
that you have the time, energy and the wherewithal to 
address. Nonetheless, at this stage, freely brainstorm the 
specific questions of interest with regard to student 
outcomes, school and instructional process. (Worksheet 1 
provides a structure for your formulations.) Then go back 
and decide which are these should be given priority. Choose 
three or four such questions at this point. You may find as 
you go through the steps of the planning process that you 
have been over or under-ambitious; focusing on 3-4 questions 
»^ill help you to adjust accordingly. 

How do you decide which cjuestions are most important or 
should be given highest priority? Again, there are no right 
answers . Outcomes included should be those which are highly 
valued by you and other significant stakeholders. Choose to 
pay attention to process and its prerequisites (climate, 
curriculum, instruction, parent involvement, other school 
initiatives, training) based on those which are: 



Host essential to program success; 
Most con^lex/dlfflcult to accomplish; 
Most costly/resource Intensive; 
Controversial; and/or 

Related to more than one valued outcome 



r 
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Worksheet 1 : Focus 
Evaluation roous and Prioxrity Question 



1 Questions 


Priority Rating 




Low 


Medium 


High 


Manda- 


Outcomes 








tory 








Curriculum 










Instruction 




















Staffing 










Parent/C tjmiinltiy Relations 











afp Two: 2, Identify InfermatiPa Il«qui««a«nt* 

Having identified priority evaluation questions in step 
one, the task in this second step is to determine what 
information we need in order to address each question. 

Brainstora alt esnmt Ives . Consider the specific kinds 
of evidence which could be used to provide objective answers. 
To do this, for each question you'll want to: 

1. Think about and specify the specific qualities 
or specific changes you expect to observe if you're 
doing a "good job" as a school or in in^lementing 
changes, e.g., improvement in student achievement, 
higher attendance rates; more orderly, clean, and 
tranquil school campus; more students prepared for and 
pursuing college; specific changes in classroom 
transactions; better student performance on specific 
kinds of tasks. 

2. Consider where there are existing bases of 
information that can be used as evidence. E.g., test 
scores, attendance rates, grades, incidence of 
vandalism, suspensions, number of students taking the 
SAT, student performance on class assignments, final 
exams. Table 1 lists some of the indicators which 
typically can be constructed from data available at 
schools. 
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Tabl« 1 

SAMPLE PROGRAM EFFECTIVENESS INDICATORS 

I. Results of required external tests 

A. District standardized tests over time 

B. State assessment over tioe 

C. Other external tests (ACT, SAT, PSAT, AP) 

II. Results of Department /School Testing 

A. Final examination results 

B. Grade analysis (Subject & Behavior) 

III. Analysis of Awards and Interscholastic Competition 
Performance 

A. Academic Contests 

B. Artistic Contests 

C. Athletic Contests 

IV. Analysis of Behavior r.nd Discipline Statistics 

A. Attendance Patterns 

B. Discipline P/itterns 

C. Dropout Rate 

D. Suspensions 

E. Expulsions 

V. Analysis of Constituency Satisfaction 

A. Parent Perceptions 

B. Teacher Perceptions 

C. Student Perceptions 
0. Graduate Perceptions 

VI. Analysis of Post-school Success 

A, Preparation for/success next level 

B. Post secondary placement 
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3. Consider other possible information sources. Who 
is in • good position to know About quality 

issues or about whether changes have actually occurred? 
E.g. parents, students, teachers, community members, 
local businesses? Consider how you can get the 
irf ormation you need from these information sources : 

a. administer questionnaires to teachers, 
parents, community members, students, etc., using 
structured or open-ended questions. 

b. conduct interviews (face to face or by 
phone) or focus groups (small group interviews) 
with appropriate respondent groups, using 
structured and/or open-ended questions . 

c. administer to students (and/or others; 
attitude measures or other inventories that 
are available commercially or elsewhere in the 
field 

d. conduct observations, using structured 
protocols, chec)clists, or other 

e. access existing records (school records — 
student, library, purchasing, other social 
agencies, public departments) 

Creatively brainstorm about what you could observe, 
who and what we could ask, what existing records we 
could tap, what new records we could have Jcept, what 
pictures we could take, what things we could count, etc. 
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to help us get us credible information to answer each 
question. 

5. Plan to use mora than one sourc* of evidence for 
each question. This will increase both the validity of 
your findings and their credibility to various 
audiences . 

Keep in alnd bow you will judge infornation. As 

you consider what kinds of information you need to collect, 
you also need to keep in mind how you will judge whether the 
answers to your questions are positive. What standard will 
you use for judging effectiveness and/or success? There are 
a number of possibilities. 

a. Look for rhangg nv^r t imt» . Are Students' 

achievement test scores, after adjusting for changes in 
student population or test norms, getting better or 
worse? Are they better than they were before our 
efforts started? Are parents more satisfied and 
comfortable with local schools than they were? If 
change over time is an important issue, we need to know 
where we stand on each question at some prior period — or 
prior to the start of a new program, and then repeat our 
assessment periodically over time. 

b. Look for Improvpmpnl- relative to aomg rnmpartsnn 
group . Are our Students' achieving at the same level as 
students in other similar communities? at the same 
level as students in more advantaged communities? If 
these questions are of interest, then we need to decide 
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now on an appropriate comparison group. Against whom or 

what do we want to conqpare our performance? 

C. T.nf>V tn arhiftvft an ahaolutig standard on prgggt- 

goala. At least half our students should be enrolled in 
college preparatory courses. Eighty percent of the K-2 
teachers will be using specific techniques in teaching 
science. 

To address questions such as these, we need to decide 
now on the standard of success we will use. Consider, 
what are reasonable, positive expectations, high enough 
so that they represent meaningful standards, but not so 
high that they are unattainable. 

Record your decisions for each question in an initial 
assessment design. (See Worksheet 2). Just as in 
formulating evaluation questions, in deciding how to collect 
information, there is cio single right answer. Some kinds of 
information are more credible than others to some audiences. 
The limits of available time, expertise, and resources 
represents another reality that must be reckoned with. 

Balancing completing requirements. Concerns for 
validity, credibility and feasibility need to be balanced 
carefully. In general, using readily available data saves 
significant time that otherwise would have to be devoted to 
instrument design and data collection. The price, however, 
is often sensitivity to school goals and intentions- For 
example, almost all schools administer and have available the 
results of norm-referenced standardized tests in at least 
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Worksheet 2: 
Criteria for Judging Evaluation Information 



IfldicflCQf 
eras RBading 
CTBS Reading 
Prm-Algebra exam 

Truancy rate 

larent survey 

Dropout rate 

SAT 

English achievements 
St. Att. Meas 

Grad. Survey 



Eviftonn^ of Progress 
School percentile 
Standard score 
Percent passing 

Percent truant 

Percent rating reading 

Percent left school and no 
request transcript program 
positive 

Percent taking exam 
Percent receiving 600 
Percent scoring high 

Percent graduating from college 



Standaid of SuGcaaa 

Above the national norm 

The four year trend is upwards 

Increasing percent passing in 
three year period 

Percent of truancies less than 
if 

At least 70% parents ''agree' 
reading program is doing a good 
job 

Dropout rate trend for past 
three years is downward 



At least 75% of senior class 
sits for SAT exam 

Percent receiving 600 on English 
SAT increases over 3 years 

At least 70% ot students score 
aloove 7Sth percentile in 
positive attHude toward school 

Percent graduates graduating 
from college increasej over 3 
years 
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reading, language arts, and math. Yet, as mentioned earlier, 
serious, questions have been raised about whether these tests 
provide adequate information on significant learning 
outcomes. Some whole language advocates, for exan^le, take 
if jM«i with the piece-meal skill design they see embedded in 
these tests and do not believe the tests assess valued 
literacy and communication skills. What other evidence of 
progress might be used? Student writing performance, the 
number of books read, work portfolios, parent and/or teacher 
observation of growth in communication skill, parent and or 
parent satisfaction with progress in reading are among the 
many possibilities. 

Questionnaires often are a relatively fast and cost 
effective way to ask people directly what you want to know. 
Questionnaires enable you to customize your information to 
fit specific school interests. But it takes take time and 
attention to design clear questions and summarize results as 
well as careful follow-up to assure adequate return rates. 
Interviews, by phone or in person, also have the common sense 
design appeal of questionnaires, with trained and persistent 
interviewers, you can be assured of adequate return rates and 
bypass possible respondent reading problems, but at a cost of 
significant interviewer time. Observations are a little more 
intimidating to design because they require you to get very 
specific about the types of actions or changes of interest. 
Observations also require significant amounts of observer 
time, training, and repeated observations to provide reliable 
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results. Furthennor«, credibility concerns may require 
Independent observers, those with no apparent self-interest 
in results, which adds significantly to the cost of using 
observations. Teacher "zoade or other school-developed tests 
suffer from concerns about their reliability and how well 
they assess program goals. For that reason, school and 
classroom developed tests usually require either expert 
development and/or expert assistance in the development and 
validation process. (See Worksheet 3) 
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Sample Worksheet 3: 
Consolidated Evaluation Plan 



Evaluation Questions: 

1. In what aireaa are we in need of in^roveaent? 

2. fkm well are ve inpleoienting a process-based a{^roach to writing? 

3. Is student writing ijq^roving? 

4. Do students feel positive about the writing program and their ability to write? 
QuMt i ana Addreaaed Tnatrumntn infarmatian R^iirfff^^tfi 

1 CTBS, state asseasment Reading and Math Percentiles 



Competency reauJta Percent passing reading, math 

2 Principal observations Students prewriting, working in 

partners f groups, revising, using 
rubrics to check writing 

2f 3 Student portfolios Writing assignments with pre- 

writing, revision, checklist 
attached 



2, 3, 4 



Student survey 



Questions about how many writing 
assignments, and how many opportu-^ 
nities to work wi tb others, 
revise, plan, how they feel about 
writing, if they feel writing is 
iaf>roving 



2, 3 



Teacher self-^reports 



Is student writing getting better? 
What difficulties are im facing in 
is^ement a process approach? 



J/ 4 



Parent survey 



Rating reading, math programs 
j udgi ng how st uden t s feel abo u t 
writing/demo writing behavior 



Standards far Juriging 



Look for scores below 50th per- 
centile or lower than last year 

At least 80% passing reading, 
math; 60% writing 

All teachers observed do at least 
two process based lessons a 
semester 

n 

At least two per smaester 



An increasing percentage of 
students answering positively to 
the survey questions 



Some teachers report writing 
better. Some teachers report that ^ 
they feel comfortable with nearly 
all stages of the process. 

At least 70% rate positive {agree/ 
strongly agree 



St«p Thrttft: Plan to Manag* thm Znatnaaant Oavalopmant 
and Data Collaetiea Vrooaaa 

After deciding what kinds of information you will need 
for your evaluation and generally from whom to collect it, 
you will need to schedule whatever instrument development is 
required and to decide specifically from whom and when to 
collect your data. 

Consolidata your evaluation Interaata. A first 
step is to consolidate your evaluation interests into & 
feasible number of evaluation tools. Look across the 
information sources you have designated for each of your 
evaluation questions and find the commonalities. You may 
find, for exas^le, that while you have several pages of 
information sources by question, they boil down to a teacher 
questionnaire and a parent questionnaire, each addressing a 
variety of specific issues. 

Create a management plan. You've created a basic 
blueprint for the instruments you plan to develop and or use. 
Now the task is to designate the times at which each 
information source/evaluation tool is to be used. Where 
tools need to be specially created, designate a planned 
timeline for development, review, and refinement. Where 
commercial or other instruments developed by others are to be 
used, be sure to leave yourself adequate time for ordering, 
shipping, and distributing. And when using available 
information, be sure you collect it at the right level to 
enable you to answer your key questions and/or interpret your 
results. For example, if you are interested not only in how 



all students at your school progressed based on the results 
of a particular test but also in how particular subgroups oZ 
students progressed, you will find it helpful to get 
individual student-level data on test performance, and for 
each student to designate the relevant groups of which s/he 
is a part. To look at progress, furthermore, clearly you'll 
need to gather results from more than one point in time. A 
sample management plan appears in worksheet 4. 
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Sample Worksheet 4: 
Data Collection Manageiaent Flan 



lOut 



CfSS 



School socrotary 



{jnmling Plan 



All Mtw^ts in 



julx Aug SsB Qot Hai aZoq Eat usll Art tUuc Jua 

15-20 



atmtm Principal 
MMMOMMment 



Gradm 4, 6 



22—2 



Ohsmrva- 

tiOM 



Student 
Mur¥oy 



Sttfdmat 
Portfolios 



Principal 
AMMt» Principal 

Principal-^volop 
advisory commit tao' 
approve taacbora — 
admiaiatar 

Tmachara 



Gradaa 3,5 
Gradmm 4, € 

Gradaa 3-€ 
15 per claaa to 
reprement ESt, GATE, 
special ed^ chapter 
1, regular 

All students K'€ 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



X 
X 



Teacher Teachers 
self^reports 



Coa^tency 
Results 



Teachers 



Credos K-S at 
faculty meetings 

All students, grsde 4 



.IS 
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Ce&8ld«ration« in sclMdullng. Scheduling your 
evaluation design and data collection efforts requires a 
balance of a number of sometimes counting factors. As you 
get your schedule, you'll need to consider the due date for a 
required report. 

• when specific Information is availtible; 

• a reasonable time within the school year to collect 
the information; 

• how much time is reasonably required to design, try- 
out and Implement data collection plans; and 

• how much time is required for data analyses and 
reporting. 

For example, suppose you have to report to your school 
board by the end of the fiscal year in June. You plan to use 
teacher and student questionnaires to teachers and students. 
You may want to give yourself at least a month to summarize 
and discuss the meaning of your results, and you need at 
least three weeks to send out and collect completed 
questionnaires and to follow up on missing respondents. You 
also want to collect the information as late as possible in 
the school year — to give the new program strategy maximum 
time "to take", but you don't want to run Into the May 
required testing crunch. You decide therefore that late 
April is a good time for data collection. Working backward 
from that designated date, you designate time for the 
development of the draft questionnaires, time for review, 
time for revision, time for duplication, and time for 
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development of administrator directions and find that you 
must begin your first task in October. If you're planning 
interviews or observations, you'll also %rant to allow 
sufficient time to develop the instrument and train your data 
collectors. If you're relying on information collected or 
summarized by others, of course, you're dependent on their 
schedules which often don't match yours. In these cases, you 
just have to do the best you can, which sometimes means 
delaying a desired report, siabmitting a draft which is 
missing a section, or using available data from a prior 
year (s) . 

Deciding whether to sas^le. At this point, too, you 
need to decide from whom or about whom you will collect 
information — whether you want to sample subjects or 
respondents or to collect information from or about your 
entire population. Should you mail a questionnaire to all 
parents, or a sample of parents? To all students or only a 
sample of students? Although it may at first appear that 
more is better, decisions often come down to a matter of 
available resources and necessary trade-offs between breadth 
and depth. In any case, if the nui»iber of potential 
respondents is fewer than 20, it makes little sense to 
sample. As your numbers grow larger and the costs of data 
collection, scoring, and/or analysis become more intensive, 
sampling may be a necessity. 

Be sure to think about the nvimbers of respondents you'll 
be dealing with as you design any new instruments. For 
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example, if you expect to get respon^ses back from 200 
parents, you'll want to be sure responses are easy to score 
and summarize. You may find that when ntimbers are large, 
you'll want to use a majority of selectee response questions, 
questions where respondents answer on some scale of "agree to 
disagree,** or are asked to choose anu>ng given alternatives. 
Scanning also is a possibility to investigate when using 
selected response questionnaires. You'll also want to 
include some open-ended questions so that you get a better 
sense of what people a feeling and why. The appendix for 
Step Three has examples of questionnaire items addressing 
school quality issues. 



8t«p Four: ColX«ot aad AMlyitt Data 

A systamatia data oelXaetion proeaaa. Organization 
and preplanning of the data collection process are essential 
if the information you need to answer your evaluation 
questions is to be useful. Because information collected at 
the school level, from students, teachers, parents and 
administrators in many cases involves people who are not 
highly motivated to do a careful job of answering survey 
questions or who may have to carve time out of a busy 
schedule to respond to your questionnaires or interview 
questions, you will need to have clear directions and a 
convincing statement of the need for and importance of the 
information . 

In step 3, you formulated a plan for collecting 
information which included what instruments or techniques 
were to be used ^nd when. As the time approaches for actual 
data collection, you will need to review your schedule and 
begin preparation necessary for data collection. 
Worksheet 5 presents typical timelines for the rajor 
categories of data. If this is your first experience in 
planning a comprehensive evaluation, these timelines may help 
you to prepare a more realistic schedule. 

Identifying appropriate scoras or units for 
analysis. While you are managing the nuts and bolts of 
administering and securing the return of your instruments, 
you also should be thinking about how you will make sense of 
the information once you receive it. Data analysis and 



Sample Worksheet 5: 
Data Ccliection Timelines for Commonly Used Indicators 



riffle 

f mantliM prior 
3 moathM prior 



i month prior 



2 woekM prior 



fakm inventory, order 
newktd booklets end answer 
sheets 

Preslug student answer 
sheets with ID, grade, 
special information such 

If you send our answer 
sheets out contact pub^ 
Usher for help in coding 
evaluation information so 
that you can get reports 
for various groups 



Meet with teachers giving 
test and agree on uniform 
test preparation guidelines 
such as teaching students 
about pacing, practice on 
different item formats, 
explaining what will be 
tested 

Prepare directions for test 
administration, organise^ 
tion of answer sheets, due 
date^ Sow long each test 
takes, proctoring rules^ 



Develop survey questions 
try out with sample 



If you have a survey from 
the past, update with help 



Try out survey with J-5 
people and clear up ambigu'^ 
ous questions^ 

Translate surveys and try 
out with 3-5 bilingual 
speakers 

Write letter of introduc- 
tion to survey or direc- 
tions for administration^ 
Incl ude purpose, how 
results used, why partici- 
pation important, need for 
honesty, how to return sur- 
vey, due date 

Print letters, surveys, 
stuff and label home mail^ 
ers^ Prepare class sets 
for dist ribution to 
teachers • 



Meet with advisory committee 
to generate quest i ons/cate- 
gories 

If you have model inter ^ 
vie w/obs . upda te with help 
from advisory 



Pract ice using inter- 
view/observation instrus>eots^ 
Select people who agree on 
meanings and ratings ot 
col lect intervi ew/j/observa - 
tions 



Run reliability study for 
observers and for peopl e 
coding interview data. Hake 
adjustments in instruments as 



Archivsl 

locate records; find miss- 
ing try 



Be sure that current data 
are being filed, e.g., 
grade reports, attendance 



Meet with advisory commit- 
tee to set up categories ^ 
"scores'' for data. 



Use pract ice data to 
practice accurate coding* 



i week prior 



Day data 
received 



Pack tests and answer 
sheets and distribute to 
teachers 0 

MMt with faculty to review 
administration and return 
procedures 

Organise answer sheets for 

scoring* Check accuracy of 
hand-cods i dat^* 



Hail surveys 



Check for missing data and 
follow up to get back 



Print observation /interview 
questions. 

Remi nd t ea chers/s taff of 
observation and interview 
appointments 

Check to see that all 
returned. 



Hand out code sheets and 
instructions 



interpretation are based on well organized and clearly 
summarized d^ ' typically described with one or more types 
of scores derived from the tests, surveys, records, or 
observations, you collect. These scores as then used to find 
patterns, examine trends, look for relationships and draw 
generalizations \^o answer your evaluation questions. 

Your first task in data analysis, then, is to decide how 
to "score" your data or what "score" (s) to record. Your 
choice of score often will depend on the type of instrument 
you intend to summarize. 

• raw scores — the direct numerical representation of 
an individual's response on a test — the number 
correct on a science test, the number of steps 
succesiifully completed on a performance test; or 
the direct (or sometimes adjusted) numerical 
representation of a rating or survey response. Raw 
scores in this sense can be derived from most 
sources of data. 



Raw scores can be subjected to all numerical 
calculations and often are the score of choice 
for calculating means (the arithmetical 
average) . 



Raw scores sometimes need tp be adjusted to 
maintain consistency of meaning across scores. 
For example, the responses to a negatively 
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worded attitude item needs to be numerically 
reversed if they are to be combined with or 
compared to positively-stated items. If you 
have a parent survey where a rating of 5 means 
"outstanding" and a "3" means neither good/bad 
and a "1" means don't know, the direct raw 
score conversion is not interpret able. In 
calculating an average in this case, you'd 
probably want to hold aside the "1" ratings 
from your analysis (so that your analysis is 
of people who, in fact, have an opinion) . An 
even better strategy would be to look at the 
distribution or percentage of respondents 
giving each rating. 

Sometimes you can create your own raw score 
equivalents for nominal (non-numerical) data. 
For example, grade point averages are computed 
by converting an "A" to a score of "4,** an B+ 
to "3.5" etc. You can then i^se these scores 
arithmetically — but only when the nominal data 
itself represents a continuous scale. If it's 
not continuous, e.g., responses to the 
question, "What's your favorite score," then 
you summarize your scores in terms of the 
percentage of individuals giving each 
response . 
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Raw scores sometimes are grouped into score 
intervals or even categories for ease of data 
summary and subsequent analysis. For exaicsple, 
instead of scoring the exact number of days 
absent for each student/ you might come up 
with meaningful interval categories/ low 
absence rate 0-5/ (average absence rate) days, 
6-10 days (high absence rate)/ 11-15 days, 
serious problem/ more than 16/ you can then 
tally the nujnber of students falling into each 
absence category. 

Percent correct scores (not to be confused with 
percentile scores) . Percentage scores are computed 
from raw scores . They communicate what part of the 
total score an individual has achieved. They may 
also be used to indicate what proportion of your 
respondents gave a particular response in a 
particular category. 



Like raw scores, percentage scores can be 
subjected to all numerical calculations. 



Percent correct scores are particularly 
appropriate for reporting the results of 
criterion-referenced testS/ such as competency 
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tests and mastery tests. They also are useful 
for making criterion-referenced 
interpretations of subscale performance on 
norm-referenced tests. For example, what 
percentage of the inference items did the 
students answer correctly? 

Percentage correct scores can help you compare 
results across assessments of varying length, 
but the varying difficulty levels of different 
tests remains a serious problem. A high 
percentage correct on a difficult test means 
something different than the same score on an 
easy test and percent correct scores tell us 
nothing about test difficulty. 

Percentage scores can help you compare across 
different indictors. When percentages are used as a 
comparison they provide a clearer meaning than the raw 
score alone. For example, looking at absence rates 
(the number of days absent/total days enrolled at 
school) rather than number of days absence can help you 
control for enrollment differences or semester length 
differences . 



other derived a car 0 ft . Although rarely computed by 
school-based educators, derived scores are almost 
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always available for commercial tests. Derived 
scores are useful because they have statistical 
properties that provide useful interpretations of 
data. The btost commonly used derived scores 
include: 

Percentile scores - a score indicating where a 
student's (or school's) score falls compared 
with a national norm group. Be aware, 
however, that you cannot average percentile 
scores; the appropriate "average" statistic 
for percentiles is the median — the score point 
which divides the top half of students in 
terms of performance from the bottom half. 
The median is the score point at or below 
which 50% of your students perform. 

Grade equivalent scores — a score indicatiny 
where a student's (or school's) performance 
falls compared the average performance of 
students at a grade level. Like percentile 
scores, most grade equivalent scores cannot be 
"averaged.** Be aware also that grade 
equivalents don't describe grade 
placement; rather they tell you (like 
percentiles) how far above, or below average 
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your students are performing on the level of 
the test given. 



Normal curve equivalent , standard scores, scale 
scores — these derived scores are based on raw 
scores and their distributional qualities. 
These scores can be used for arithmetic 
confutations, graphs, and federal project 
reporting. 

Total score or subscala score? In addition to what 
types of scores to use in data analysis, you are faced with 
choices in the level of detail. Most standardized tests 
report total scores for students in each area assessed, 
typically reading, math, and language arts. Within these 
areas, subtest scores for specific strands or skills are also 
provided. The total score gives you a general picture of 
performance and has the advantage of being technically more 
reliable than subtest scores. Subtest or subscale scores, 
however, provide more diagnostic det&xl on student 
performance to help analyze sources of strength and 
weaknesses . 

A similar score decision often exists with survey data. 
You may have asked parents a series of questions about their 
satisfaction with different aspects of the school. You can 
treat each item in the parent survey as a score to get a 
handle on how parents feel about specific issues, or you may 



want to get a general feel for their overall satisfaction by 
combining the scores of items measuring a particular program. 
Worksheet 6 presents exsin^les of appropriate score selection 
for different purposes. 

A variety of approaches to data analysis. Once 
you've collected the information and made decisions on the 
appropriate scores, formal data analysis begins. Your 
techniques will vary depending on whether your data are 
quantitative (numbers, selected response items, things which 
can be counted) or qualitative (open responses about 
respondents' perspectives, opinions, narratives) . For 
quantitative data.: 

1. Consider summarizing information in terms of mean 
Rcorfts . e.g., how the average student performed; how 
satisfied (on a five point scale) the average parent 
felt; the teacher experience of the average teacher. In 
summarizing the results of norm-referenced tests, the 
m>^an derived score or percent correct score can be 
useful . 

2. Consider summarizing information in terms of the 
proporMona or pfirrentagea of respondents r«>apr>n dlna in 
partlr!ular ways, e.g., the percentage of students who 
score at each quartile, are absent more than 20 days, 
who regularly complete an hour of homework each day, who 
are enrolled in college preparatory classes, the 
proportion of parents who expect their children to 
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QoMtioo: in what mrmms ara wm 

CTBS Pmrcentiles 

PercBntile 
Derived score 

Derived score 



in need of iaprovemnt? 



State 

Assessment 



Coapetency 



Parent survey 



Percentile 
Percentile 
Derived score 

Derived score 



Percent 



Average percent pos- 
itive on program- 
related questions 



Table showing percent of students coring in each quartile range: 0-24; 25- 
49/ 50-74/ 75-99 

School level percentile rank equivalent to the mean school standard score 
Bar graph showing mean standard scores for reading, math, and language for 
grains 3,4,5,6 (separate graphs for each grade level) 

Line graph for reading showing mean score for last 3 years/ graphs for math 
and language 

Table showing percent of students scoring in each quartile range 
School rank in state 

Mean scores in reading for LEP, English, FBP students; for math/ for 
language 

Line graph showing mean reading score for past 3 years/ mean math; mean 
language 

Bar graph showing passing percent reading, writing, math 

Bar graph showing passing percent for special program students 

Bar graph coi^ring average percent '^agreeing" with positive statements 
about reading, math, language 
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Qttestlon: Bow well ere ve ifl^leaenting a prooeaa -baaed approacb to writing? 

rniirniBwnr Score u^^d f^urnmrir ^^^inn Ato^horf 



Oi)serv^tions 



Teachers 



Tally of techniques Table listing desirable writing strategies observed and frequency of each 
observed 



None 



List of successes and obstacles reported 
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QiMfftioo: Za stttdant vritlag iaprovlng? 



Portfolios 
student survey 



Score tt^^ fi 
Essay rat ing 



Bar graph showing percent of students at each grade level rated '^4'^ or above 



Percent saying Bar graph showing average percent reporting writing is improving by grade 

^agree^ or "strongly level 
agree" on questions 
2,6 



Teachers 



None 



List of specific ways teachers report writing ieproveds Teacher estimate of 
percent of students still writing well below expectations 



QiMstioo: Do 0tttdant« temX positive about the writing prograa? 



Student survey 



Parent survey 



.^fimm^rf y^f^ion M^thnH 



Percent saying Bar graph comparing average percent students with positive responses on 

"agree" on questions questions 9 S 11 with average percent of parents reporting studtonts are pes- 
9 St 11 itive on parent questions 5, 8 

Percent saying 
"agree" on questions 
5 S $ 
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attend college; the proportion of teachers and parents 
who are highly satisfied with * Ir students' progress; 
the proportion of students who report positive 
attitudes. 

3. Consider summarizing information in terms of the 
proprtrf lnng of s^:nf^»n^s or reapr>nd«*nf a m^fft Ino tare- 
gper-tf4*>ri gt-anHarrig of auffgesa that you documented in 
Step 3. In determining these standards, to repeat, you 
need to consider what represents a positive showing. 
For example, urban schools often consider "scoring at 
grade level" a meaningful standard of success. Schools 
serving highly advantaged students may see success as 
having a larger proportion of students scoring in the 
upper quart ile. More technically sophisticated schools 
may even set standards of success in terms of decreasing 
the proportion of students scoring in the lowest 
quartile(s) by a given amount and increasing those 
scoring in the highest . 

You can similarly set standards or cut-off points 
tt 'lelp interpret questionr.aire responses. S ppose the 
issue is "are parents satisfied with their children's 
educational program?" A locally developed questionnaire 
asks parents to rate their satisfaction with a variety 
of aspects of the program using a five-point scale. 
Knowing that "social desirability" in typically inflates 
responses, we can consider responses of "4" or "5" as 
positive, and those of "1" or "2" as negative. 
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Sununarizing information in terms of the proportions 
of respondents who meet our standards of success, or our 
standards for regarding a result as positive, brings 
with it an advantage for looking across results from 
different measures. Although not a methodologically 
rigorous approach, we can compare proportions across 
results and see where we have the most success and where 
we have the least. Based on our cut-off points, we may 
determine that 80% of the parents have a positive view 
of the school's educational program, but only 20% of the 
students meet our criteria of success in writing. We 
would conclude that parent satisfaction is a relative 
strength while student writing performance is a relative 
weakness . 

4. Consider summarizing qualitative data in 

categorical or thematic form. 

^or qrualltat ive data , the Summary process is more 

intellectually grueling. Specific analysis procedures 
are beyond the scope of this document, but essentially 
the task is to 1) examine responses, 2) look for common 
themes or common categories of responses, and 3) 
tabulate the frequency of each category or theme. For 
example, as you read through parent responses to a 
question such as "What is the principal strength of the 
program at our school?", you may find responses fall 
into categories such as curriculum (and within that, 
specific curricular areas such as reading, math, social 
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studies), quality of teachers, quality of 
administration, opportunities for parent involvement, 
extra-curricular opportunities, and counseling. After 
developing this initial category system, you'd go back 
through the responses and tally the distribution of 
responses which fell into each of these categories. As 
you did so, you'd also want to note anecdotes and 
examples which best typify categories (or themes which 
recur most often and/or are deemed most important for 
other reasons) . 

5. rnnsldgr lookiny at relationships between scores. 
During the summarization process, you will begin to 
notice relationships between different data sources. As 
you calculate absentee patterns by grade level, sex, and 
educational placement, you will probably note areas 
where relationship exist between one or more of these 
variables. These relationships may help you pinpoint 
areas or your program in need of improvement or provide 
explanations for some of your outcomes. Some of the 
most common relationships between context and process 
aspects of schooling and outcomes include the following: 

• Socioeconomic status, length of time in the school, 
language proficiency, and standardized test scores 

• Attendance and grade point average 

• Enrollment in academic courses and SAT, ACT, or 
Achievement Te."t scores 

• Parent involvement rates and parent Jcnowledge about 
school progreuns and student achievement 
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• student attitudes toward school and attendance, 
grades, future plans 

• Recent teacher lns«rvlce including opportunities to 
use new techniques and ifl^lementation of new 
techniques 

The relationship between context or process data and 
outcome data provides pairtial erolanations for school 
effectiveness. These explanations will form an important 
part of your evaluation findings as well as suggest further 
areas for inquiry. As you encounter what may appear to be 
related trends in the information you summarize^ make a note 
of the relationships to examine and interpret in a more 
formal manner during step 5. 

As summary of the some of the points we've made about 
score selection and analysis approaches Table 2 presents 
guidelines for summarizing data resulting from the 
measurement instruments which are most common in schools . 

Present findings. One part of the data organization 
and summarization process is deciding upon the manner in 
which data are to be analyzed. The second step in this 
process is to select a format for presenting the summarized 
information. Two major strategies exist for presenting 
summarized data: tables and graphs. Each has its advantages 
and sometimes it will be necessary to use both methods in 
order to get a complete picture of your results. 

Table* , The first step in data analysis for most 
evaluators is to organize results in tabular form. Most data 
are summarized in frequency tables which simply present the 
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number or percentage of subjects falling into different score 
ranges or response categories. Tables can also be used to 
present observation or interview data, with categories listed 
in the left-hand portion of the table and the frequency of 
observations or items mentioned to the right of the category. 
Nearly all information that can be "counted" can be 
summarized in tabular form. 

Graphs. There are two general categories of graphs, 
line and bar. Line graphs (technically called "frequency 
polygons") are useful for plotting trends across time. 
Remember that line graphs don't make sense when the connected 
points really have no relationship to each other. For 
exan^le, you could plot your school's reading scores or the 
percent of parents rating the reading program as adequate for 
the past three years with a line graph. However, it would 
not make sense to use a line to connect this year's average 
reading, math and language scores or to connect the 
percentage of parents liking the reading, math and language 
programs. A line linking these three dissimilar points would 
provide a profile of scores and show you which are your 
strengths and which are relatively lower, but you should be 
caref ot to infer relationships among the linked scores in 
the same way that you would if you were looking at one score 
over time. 

Bar graphs (technically called "histograms") are useful 
in comparing different scores or presenting responses from 
questionnaires. The "y" axis is usually used to show the 
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percentage of responses to a questionnaire item or the mean 
test score. Bars are located in the "x" axis to represent 
different survey items, groups responding to the same item, 
or different subtests. 

Survey suinBariM. Perhaps the easiest way tc 
summarize a questionnaire is to copy the frequency and 
percent of responses to each response choice for each item of 
the survey on a clean form of the survey. The next step 
would be to marie items measuring similar factors and 
calculate average percentages of responses on each response 
choice for the grouped items. This sunonarization could then 
be presented in tabular form and graphed as well . 

Appendix Four provides some date analysis strategies for 
typical school evaluations. Examples of data presentation 
techniques appear in the Appendix. 
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Stttp Fivtt: Intarprat and Conmunicata Findinga 

The data you have so carefully organized, graphed, and 
summarized with statistics cannot fully capture the 
complexity of school quality nor the reasons why particular 
results occur. Data summaries and sophisticated analyses 
cannot direct an agenda for action. 

Data can raise issues for consideration among 
knowledgeable stakeholders. Data can supplement, but not 
supplant, our working knowledge to increase the probability 
that our decisions will have the desired results. Data can 
stimulate thoughtful discussion about the nature of the 
challenges faced by a school and the progress it is making 
toward meeting those challenges. 

Interpretation and communication of findings is not 
primarily a technical task but part of the decision-maJ^ing, 
problem-solving, management process of a school. Discussion 
of systematically gathered and summarized information, 
furthermore, is a management technique for building consensus 
about school goals and success. It is part of a continuing, 
interactive, problem solving process which to be used most 
effectively will engage a variety of stakeholder groups. 

Interpreting results. Plan to involve key 
constituencies, as your transverse step 5, interpretation and 
communication of findings. These constituencies will help 
you generate the meanings and implications o^ the data you 
have collected. When interpreting data summaries you may 
wish to work with a small steering committee of staff or 



parents who are "close** to the data and can provide insights 
about results or find xmexpected trends in the information. 

When you work with this group, you will need to 
establish a focus for reviewing the information you wish to 
interpret. Perhaps the clearest focus is your original one, 
the set of questions you generated to answer the '*how are we 
doing" question about your school. In the ensuing 
discussion, however, the group should consider related 
questions that will provide explanations and suggested 
courses of action. 

Provide each member of your steering committee with 
copies of tables, graphs, or survey summaries. Then, begin 
asking each of your questions while members review data and 
suggest answers. Have a member of the committee summarize 
the group answers. As you review the information, resolve 
discrepancies in interpretations, make a note of information 
that is incomplete or where you would like more information, 
and generate possible explanations suggested by the data or 
your steering committee. The goal of data interpretation is 
to determine what courses of action would most likely help 
you meet your school goals. VJhat changes in activities 
should be made? What kinds of staff inservlce are needed? 
W^at additional resources are needed? Should parent or 
community Involvement be widened? 

Although the evaluation questions for your school will 
be more specific than the ones we have used in this guide, 
the strategies for reviewing and interpreting data to 
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answering certain kinds of questions Is the same. Table 2 
provides a set of questions that Includes those roost commonly 
asked In school level evaluations. For each question, we 
have provided some strategies for reviewing and Interpreting 
data . 

Certainly the answers to your questions will not be 
found In tables of average test scores, graphs of responses, 
or notes from classroom observations. But hypotheses or 
suggestions derived from these data can Initiate discussion 
among the "experts" you have selected to help you review the 
data. The discussions will validate some findings and 
provide explanations for others. Your expert group can also 
help to uncover areas where findings are Invalid. Consider 
the case of the unexpected and rather precipitous score drop 
on the state writing assessment. VThen reviewing the findings 
with a small group which Included the English department 
chair, the district testing director, the curriculum and 
bilingual program directors and several of the previous years 
test-takers, it became quickly apparent that several students 
in advanced classes did not participate wholeheartedly in the 
assessment and offered what can be charitably called 
"facetious" essays. While student motivation did not 
completely explain the drop in scores. It did provide an 
explanation that teachers or the district "experts" would 
have been unable to confirm. 

It Is Important to develop Interpretations and 
explanations prior to reporting findings. Most often the 
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reporting process is interactive involving the school 
administrator and a supervisor, the school board, the 
faculty, the PTA, the parent advisory committee, or more and 
more often today, the media. While all of these groups are 
interested in your answer to the **how are we doing" 
questions, you can bet that someone in each of these 
reporting settings will ask: Why are you perfoirming at this 
level and what are your plans for improvement? 

Communicating Findings, Communicating your findings 
can take many different forms. Certainly formal, written 
reports will be part of the evaluation process. However, the 
most useful reports will be targeted to specific audiences 
and their concerns. Research conducted at CRESST on the use 
of evaluation information for school-based decisions provides 
some general guidelines for written reports directed to site 
level administrators and school boards. These guidelines are 
summarized in Table 2. 
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Hints for Crsating Os«ful Report s 

Both school principals and school board members say that a 
useful report: 

• Is briefs 

• contains narrative or explanatory information, 

• presents trends over time in graphical form to support 
conclusions, and 

• has a technical appendix for those interested in more 
detail. 

There are some differences in report contend found useful by 
the two groups. 

• School level administrators aie most interested in the 
"why" and "how" of student outcomes. They seek 
information clarifying relationships between school 
policies, curriculum and instruction and school 
outcomes « 

• At the board level, not unexpectedly, the central 
concern is with the status of school performance and a 
description of progress rather than the nuts and bolts 
of planned improvements or reasons for performance. 

• When sharing information with school boards, there is a 
danger in presenting information at a level of detail 
and complexity that is unneeded. 

Both audiences use and value qualitative information in 
decision-making . 

Written reports that include summaries of carefully 
conducted observations, interviews or attitude surveys 
will provide powerful information for program 
improvement . 

• Teachers, principals and others form conclusions about 
school effectiveness and hypotheses about how programs 
succeed or fail based on impressions and experiences. 

• A few well selected anecdotes also can be a powerful 
device for communicating the meaning of your findings. 

• Explanations of school results generated during the data 
interpretation process form yet another source of useful 
information for school level decisions. 

• Qualitative data form an important part of the decision^ 
making process; summaries of these data belong in 
written reports. 
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Because the data collected and interpr ted to answer 
"how are we doing** questions are gathered throughout the 
year, the reporting process may be viewed as an ongoing 
activity. While formal, written reports for audiences 
outside of the school may be prepared at the end of the year 
or await the interpretation of all data, school level 
stakeholders will find information most useful and will be 
more willing to cooperate in data collection activities if 
feedback is fairly immediate. For example, the results of 
student attitude surveys or the comparisons of responses to 
similar questions by teachers, students and parents are of 
interest to the respondents. If reported promptly, the 
surveys may help initiate needed changes that will result in 
a "mid course correction." For exair^sle, one intermediate 
school in the Los Angeles area concerned with relations among 
different ethnic groups asked students, parents, and teachers 
to respond to the question: "Students respect others with 
different backgrounds." Over 90% of the parents and teachers 
responded "agree" or "strongly agree" to this question. Only 
60% of the students, on the other hand, answered similarly. 
Sharing results with the student council provided teachers 
and administrators with another view of che "harmony" 
observed on campus. The school then sets up special homeroom 
activities to provide opportunities for students to get to 
know others socially during the sajne school year. 

Both written and oral presentations will not necessarily 
report all aspects of the evaluation. Each audience has a 
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different set of concerns and a different level of 
sophistication when it comes to interpreting data* Parent 
audiences want to know how their own children are doing or 
how the school ''stacks up.** Teachers weuit to know if any 
curriculum or instructional changes are "paying off." Local 
press and the community want to know that their school is 
doing well or improving, especially in important areas such 
as reading, writing and mathematics « 

The mailing of standardized test scores to parents 
presents a unique opportunity both for helping parents to 
understand tests and for involving parents in their child's 
education^ Parents are generally concerned about ways to 
help their children. Group meetings can be held to explain 
the testing procedure to parents, interpret the percentile 
and other scores mailed home, and allow parents to see 
samples of test items or review the child's answer sheet . 
Very often, these meetings provide a good forum for 
discussing the kinds of things parents can do at home to help 
their children, to distribute summer reading lists or 
practice materials, and to help parents understand curriculum 
changes implemented during the previous school year. While 
parents may not always be interested in attending an evening 
meeting to discuss new techniques used in the reading or 
mathematics program, they are usually extremely interested in 
their child's test scores which can serve as an entree for 
discussing the larger issues of their child's education- 
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Another in^jortant reporting forum is during regularly 
planned advisory conmittea meetings, be they for bilingual, 
special education, gifted, or school level planning. 
Advisory committees can use the information gathered during 
th*; evaluation for developing the school plan. The data 
presented at advisory meetings, which generally have a long 
agenda and very little time, should be focused on answering 
just the few questions the committee must discuss, generally, 
how are the students (or special populations) doing and what 
areas need improvement? 

Teachers and other school staff form the closest and 
most important audience for reporting results. Most of them 
have been involved in one or nore aspects of the sch ol 
improvement effort and have participated in data collection. 
This audience wants to know not only how students are doing, 
but how they are doing in terms of the school goals. They 
want to know what specific strategies will improve their 
programs and how they can manage better with the limited time 
available both for planning and instruction. This group 
wants explanations and solutions. The qualitative data you 
have gathered, the steering committees interpretations and 
recommendations will spark a diccussion with faculty and 
staff that can lead not only to program changes but will also 
clarify and explain findings. Staff has little time. 
Reports would most probably be useful if they ar« focused on 
specific areas, one time reading, another time the after 
school program, another time "hands on science,- c followed 
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up by some opportunity for staff to add Interpretations and 
recommendations to those presented at their meeting* 

Portions of your evaluation findings, from how well 
students are doing when compared with other schools to what 
aspects of the program appear to need improvement can be 
reported in your regul-:r PTA newsletters r annual reports to 
the community, or at re^ - * ^i :ly scheduled parent events such 
as Open House. While these reports need not be limited to 
••good news", remember that the community is unsophisticated 
about how schools operate. Each presentation should provide 
a context for the information and some concrete examples that 
explain the results and the courses of action to be taken. 

As a result of state legislation for "school of choice*' 
because of special funding, some schools must issue special 
"school accountability report cards'* or annual reports. 
Often the information schools report is mandated by state 
law. However many schools are finding that these "report 
cards" are an efficient way to address the concerns of their 
xrany publics* The report cards also provide school staff 
with a snapshot of the school and its programs that enables 
them to get a better picture of the school's image. We have 
included an example of one of these report cards in the 
appendix for those interested in using the school profile as 
a method for reporting evaluation information. 

Finally, some of your results will be reported by the 
newspaper. Most often, this occurs because the state or 
district has released test scores, not because you have 
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called a press conference. News people need help in 
understanding what scores mean. They also need a clear 
explanation of why students are performing at certain levels 
and what the school is doing to improve or maintain 
performance. Specific examples of test items, program 
activities, or student work are often useful in helping the 
media to understand what school performance is about. 
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8tap 6. Act on Findings and Continu* to Monitor th« 
Program 

The process of evaluation presents a rational/ 
systematic method of informing decisions. We evaluate 
because we believe that information derived from a variety of 
sources will help us to develop more specific action plans 
and to pinpoint are&*i for school improvement. A formal 
process, such as the one proposed in this guide, simply 
externalizes the criteria by which we are judging our 
schools. As mentioned in the beginning of this guide, 
evaluation is not a linear process and it certainly has no 
discernible beginning or end. While the beginning would 
appear to be the generation of questions and the development 
of a focus for the evaluation, in fact, this focus and some 
of the questions sprang from "data" already known to the 
school staff, previous years' scores, student behavior, the 
condition of the buildings, state curriculum changes, and so 
on. And certainly, the reporting process is not the end of 
the cycle. As you share your findings from one data 
gathering effort, questions for the next cycle emerge. 
Teachers, parents, the press, the school board, colleagues, 
ask questions that you cannot answer with the information at 
hand. When your staff deems these questions important to 
address, they become the basis of the next evaluation cycle. 

As school practitioners, we process a lot of data 
routinely, average daily attendance reports, vandalism and 
crime statistics, enrollment projections, grades assigned by 



teacher or courser test scores, teacher credential and 
education profiles and the like. Conducting an evalu&tlon 
makes us more conscious of these data and helps us to use 
what is already available in an efficient manner. The 
schools are bombarded with more information than can be 
digested* A planned evaluation, allows us to organize our 
information and helps us to focus on data in an orderly 
manner. It tells us what we can pay attention to and what we 
can give ourselves permission to ignore, at least for the 
present . 

Because of Its recursive nature and its dependence upon 
multiple data sources, evaluation as an enterprise can lead 
quite naturally into the development of a data base for 
school based management and decision-making. Many elementary 
and most secondary schools have access to computers that can 
store descriptive information about students end staff and 
link these data to performance, opinion, attitude, or other 
core outcomes. Analyses of this database can be used to 
inform student, class, school and district level decisions. 
Althotigh the development of such a system is beyond the scope 
of this guide, we have Included in the appendix some examples 
of comprehensive information systems and sample reports which 
might be derived from them. 
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App«ndio 
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step One Appendices: 



Typical Evaluation 
Questions 



Typical Evaluation Questions 
Student Outcome Questions: 

• How are studeat performing on standardized tests of 
reading/mathematics writing/language/ relative to 
comparable schools? The state? The nation? Mainstream 
student populations? 

• In which s\ibjects are student scores highest? Lowest? 

• After adjusting for changes in test norms or student 
population, in which subjects have we improved over the 
last 3 years? Maintained our relative ranking? 
Declined? 

• How are student attitudes toward 

reading, writing, science, math? Do attitudes differ by 
sex? subgroups? grade levels? 

• What are our students • post high school plans when they 
enter high school and how does this compare with actual 
post school placement? 

• What is our school completion rate? How does it compare 
with comparable schools? with the state/nation? with 
our parents* goals? 

• What is our attendance rate? Does it differ for certain 
subgroups of student? 

• In examining performance patterns for the major 
subpopulations in our school by SES, ethnicity, language 
proficiency, or sex, do we we differences in grade 
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averages? patterns of courses taken? test sec %s? 
school completion? post high school plans? 
Curriculum Questions: 

• Do we have enough required texts or adopted materials 
for each student? 

• Is our curriculum aligned with state freuneworks or 
linked to a comprehensive framework of some sort (e.g.^ 
Curriculum Standards issued ty professional 
organizations?) 

• Are course offerings consonant with student post high 
school plans? 

• Are course requirements or instructional minutes in line 
with state guidelines or schools with goals similar to 
ours? 

• Have we agreement among teachers of the same grades or 
courses what ought to be "covered" so that students at 
the same grade level or in the same course are receiving 
essentially the same curriculum? 

• Do we have a clear statement of curriculum goals for 
reading? Writing? Mathematics? Science? Social 
studies? Taking into account the balance between 
process emphases and concept acquisition? Between 
propositio-al knowledge and procedural knowledge? 

Instruction Questions: 

• In what ways does our classroom instruction from what we 
consider desirable or optimal? 
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• What kinds of grouping policies to we use for placement 
and instruction? 

• Are we aware of current instructional practice in math, 
reading, science, social studies and have we looked at 
ways of updating our instructional strategies? 

• In what ways does the teacher's role in instruction 
differ by grade level or subject? Do we wish to examine 
the relationships between teacher roles and student 
attitudes or outcomes? 

• Are classrooms organized in ways that provide equal 
access to the core curriculum for all students including 
special education and limited English proficient 
students? 

• In what ways is technology used to support instruction 
and student learning? 

School Climate Questions: 

• Are school goals clear to students, parents, teachers? 

• Do we have a written set of student expectancies for 
coursework? For discipline? 

• Is there mutual respect and a positive working 
relationship among students? Between students and 
teachers? Between teachers and parents? Between 
teachers and the administration? Between parents and 
the administration? 

• Do parents feel the school is doing a good job? Do they 
feel welco«ne and comfortable at school? 



• Do students take pride in their school? Do teachers 
feel supported by administration? Is there support for 
change or innovation when a need for such exists? Do 
students and teachers feel safe at school? Is faculty 
morale high? 

Staffing Questions: 

• Is there a regular system of teacher evaluation in place 
that teachers feel supports their professional growth? 

• Are teachers assigned in their major or minor? Po 
teachers of special populations (e.g. special education, 
bilingual) have the appropriate credentials or training? 

• Is there a comprehensive inservice program provided to 
meet teacher needs and interests? 

Are student-staff ratios in line with state guidelines? 

• Is the staff perceived by students and parents as being 
well prepared and attended to student needs? 

Parent Involvement : 

• Do parents feel comfortable visiting the school? 
contacting teachers or administrators? 

• , Is there a mechanism for communicating with the parents 
who speak no English? 

• Are parents included in any aspects of school planning 
or evaluation? 

• Do parents attend school events? Is there a difference 
in attendance for certain subgroups of parents? 

• Are there volunteer opportunities for parents? 

o 
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Does the school have an outreach to the community or 
business partnership program. 

Has the school explored ways of esteiblishing financial 
support groups for special needs (e.g. art, music, 
sports) . 




Two Appendices: 



Malaga Cove 

Intermediate School 
Student Survey 

Rldgecrest 

intermediate School 
Parent Survey 

Rldgecrest 

Intermediate School 
Teacher Survey 



UALAQA COVE INTEftMeaATE SCHOOL 
STUDENT SURVEY 



Mark the tetter of your answer(8) on your Scantron form with a #2 pendl. 



2. 



5. 



9. 



10. 



GfiKto you are in this year. 

a. eth 

b. 7lh 
c eth 

Are you in any of the foHowing? 
{Mark ail that appty.) 

a. GATE 

b. ESL 
a RSP 
d. SDC 

I am inform^ of events and 
happenir^ at Mai^a Cove, 
a. 
b. 




c. son^mes 

d. never 

Teachers tet me know what is 
expected in my classes. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometime 

d. never 

Discipline is maintained at my 
school. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

f fike being at Malaga Cove. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sonr^times 

d. never 

I feel my tesK^hers are interested in 
me. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

Teachers treat students with respect 
at Malaga Cove. 

a. always 

b. usuaD^ 

c. sommmes 

d. very seictom to never 

t feel safe at Malaga Cove. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

During school \x)urB^ students treat 
school property with respect. 

a. always 

b. imm^ 

c. sometimes 

d. very sekiom to r^ver 



11. I am sattefied with my progress in 

SdK)0l 

a. always 

b. often 

c sometimes 
d« newr 

12. CH^)oftur^ties ex^ for all stuctonts, 
regardless of abifity, to take 
chaltenging courses ar^ move at an 
appropriate pace. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. son^mes 

d. never 

1 3. Students at Malaga Cove accept 
each ott^r without racial or ethnic 
pnsJucSce. 

& alwavs 

b. usualty 

c. son^mes 

d. never 

1 4. Students treat each other with 
respect at Malaga Cove. 

a. always 

b. L^aity 

c. sorr^mes 

d. very sektom to never 

1 5. The school bu'kJings are clean and 
attractive. 

a. always 

b. usualty 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

1 6. T^^ school grounds are clean and 
attr ctlve. 

a. afways 

b. usually 

c. sometmes 

d. never 

1 7. Wnen you need to talk to an 
administrator or counselor, can 
you (to so with relative ease? 

a. always 

b. i«ualty 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

1 8. When I have concerns, the 
administrators are willing to listen to 
me. 

a. always 

b. usuaJty 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

1 9. When I have com^ms. the 
counsetors are willing to listen to 
me. 

a* always 

b. usua'Sy 

c. sometimes 

d. never 
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20. How satisfied are you with the he^ 
provNtod by oouroetorB in soMng 
students' personal probiems? 

a. veiysatrnfied 

b, salted 

& neither satisfied nor 

dissatisfied 
d. dissatisfied 

21 . How many of your teachers are 
willing to give neip outside of class 
time? 

a. all 

b. most 

c. about haH 

d. few 

e. rone 

22. How many of ycNjr teachers 
encourage you in your school work? 

a. all 

b. ms\ 

c. about haK 

d. fev; 

e. rane 

23. My teachers expect high quality 
work, including homework, 

a. aiwavs 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

24. My teachers are interested in and 
enthusiastic about their subjects and 
able to inspire stuctents. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

25. How satisfied are you with the 
variety and quality of student 
activities that your school offers 
such as assemblies, dar^s, 
intramurals, eta 

a. very satisfied 

b. satisfied 

c. too many activities 
d too few activities 

26. in General, how satisfied are you 
with Mai^a Cove? 

a. ve^ satisfied 

b. satisfied 

c. I have no feelings either way 

d. c£ssatisfied 

27. How would you rate "scfK>ol spirit" at 
Malaga Cove? 

a. exceRem 

b. good 

2. iKiequate 

d. poor 

e. ctoni know 



28. How many of your tethers seem to 
cane if you learn the sub^ they 
tei^? 

a. ail 

b. most 

c. about haK 

d. a tew to rane 

29. Regardless of what your gnKles 
may be, in tKW many of your school 
subjects wouM you say that ycHi are 
"teaming a tot,** this year? 

a. in all of my sub^wts 

b. in most of my sut^e^ 

c. in about half of my sublets 

d. in very few to none of my 

eub^ctt 

30. How often do your teasers ctoarty 
explain what to do on assignments? 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. about half the time 

d. seklom to never 

31 . My homework assignrrants are 
review^ and returned within one 
week 

a. always 

b. i^ally 

c. sometimes 

d. nsirely to never 

32. I have opportunities to write in 
aimc^ all of my courses. 

a. all 

b. most 

c. about half 

d. few 

e. none 

33. Do you have at least one close 
friend at s^K)ot? 

a. afwa^ 

b. ususiMy 

c. sektom 

d. never 

34. Do you feel comfortable in asking 
questions of ycHir teacher in class at 
the appropriate time? 

a. always 

b. usuflUly 

c. sekk>m 

d. never 

35. Do you do your homework on time 
as assigned? 

a. always 

b. sometimes 

c. selcLm 

d. never 



RIDGECREST INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL 
PARENT SURVEY 



Mark the letter of your an8wer(s) on the enclosed Scantron form with a #2 (soft lead) 
pencil. 



1 . Grade your student(s) in this year. 
Mark all that apply. 

a. 6th 

b. 7th 

c. 8th 

2. Is your student in Rny of the 
following programs? Mark all that 



b. ESL 

c. RSP 

d. SDC 

3. The school and teachers let me 
know what is expected of my 
student. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

4. Discipline is maintained at 
Ridgecrest. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

5. I feel welcome at Ridgecrest. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

e. doesn't apply 

6. My student's needs are met by the 
teachers. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

7. I feel my student is safe Ridgecrest. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 



8. I am satisfied with my student's 
academic growth. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 
c*. never 

9. Opportunities exist for all students, 
regardless of ability, to take 
challenging courses and move at an 
appropriate pace. 

a. apree 

b. disagree 

c. doesn't apply 

1 0. Students at Ridgecrest accept each 
other without racial or ethnic 
prejudice. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

e. don't know 

1 1 . The school buildings and grounds 
are clean and attractive. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

e. don't know 

1 2. When you need to talk to an 
administrator, can you do so with 
relative ease? 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

e. doesn't apply 

1 3. When I have concerns, the 
administrators or counselors at 
Ridgecrest are willing to listen to 
me. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

e. don't know or doesn't apply 



14. t am satisfied with the counseling 
services at Ridgecrest. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

e. don't know or doesn't apply 

1 5. Extra support is provided for 
students with language or learning 

roblems such as ESL, Special 
ducation, etc. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. :;ometimes 

d. never 

e. don't know or doesn't apply 

1 6. How many of your students' 
teachers communicate with you 
when they have vX)ncerns? 

a. ail 

b. most 

c. about half 

d. few to none 

e. don't know 

1 7. How many of your students' 
teachers provide personal 
encouragement in their school 
work? 

a. all 

b. most 

c. about half 

d. few to none 
d. don't know 

1 8. Teachers expect high quality work 
including homework from students 
at Ridgecrest. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

e. don't know 

1 9. Teachers are interested in and 
enthusiastic about their subjects and 
able to inspire students. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

e. don't know 
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20. How satisfied are you with the 
quality and variety of student 
activities that Ridgecrest offers. 

a. very satisfied 

b. satisfied 

c. they need improvement 

d. very dissatisfied 

e. don't know 

21 . in general, how satisfied are you 
with Ridgecrest? 

a. verysatified 

b. satisfied 

c. t have no feelings either way 

d. dissatisfied 

22. Does you child like school? 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

23. Does your child share school 
experiences with you? 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

24. Does your child have at least one 
friend at school he/she feels 
comfortable with? 

a. always 

b. u3uaily 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

25. How much time does your child 
spend in homework each week 
nigi^? 

a. one-half hour 

b. one hour 

c. two hours 

d. three or more hours 

26. Does your chikJ have a spedftc 
time and area in order to do 
homework? 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 



/VDQEC/iESTMTERMEIHATE SCHOOL 
TEACHen SURVEY 

Mark the tetter of your anftwer(8) on the Scantron form provided with a #2 pendt. 



2. 



4. 



5. 



8. 



9. 



I am infomied of events ar^ 
happenings at Rk^ecmst. 
a always 

b. often 

c. sometimw 

d. aever 

{ check to mBkB sure the stiKlents 
know what I expect of them. 

a. atways 

b. often 

c. eometimes 

d. nev^r 

I receh^ suf^rt wtth student 
diedpflne. 

a. atways 

b. often 

c sometimes 
d. never 

Ridgecrest is a pleasant place to 
worK 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

TNs school has adeouate equipment. 

a. atways 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. seldom to r^ver 

This school has adequate supplies. 

a. always 

b. usuaDty 

c. 8<^etimes 

d seldom to never 

Teachers are treated with respect 
most parents at Ridgecrest. 

a. alwavs 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. very seldom to nev^r 

Teachers are treated with respect by 
most students at Ridgecrest. 
a ah 
b. 



11. 



12. 



13. 



14. 



15. 



16. 



17. 




c. sometimes 

d very seldom to never 

I feel safe at Rkigecrest. 

a. always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

Students, during school, treat school 
property wHh respe^. 

a. always 

b. ususDly 

c. sometimes . ^ 

d. very seldom to never ; f / 



18. 



I feel my stiKtonts are growing 
aci^micalty. 

a. atways 

b. often 

c. son^times 

d. newr 

CH>portuntto8 exist for all stiKlents, 
regarcfless of aNRty, to take 
chaltenging courses arti move at an 
apixopnato pace, 
a always 

b. often 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

Regular classroom teachers aruj 
teachers wtio proviclte spedai sendees 
(GATE, spedai edix::ation, ESL) 
communteate with one anotter. 
a. 

b. usi 




c s(Knet)mes 
d. sektomorr^ver 

Students at Ridgecrest accept each 
other without radal or ethnic 
prejudice. 

a. always 

b. usuajty 

c. sometime 

d. never 

Students treat each other wtth 
TBspBcx at Ridgecrest. 

a. ahivay^ 

b. usuMy 

c. sometimes 

d. very seldom to never 

The school buildings and grounds are 
Clean and attractive. 

a. always 

b. usuaJty 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

When you need to talk to an 
administrator, can you do so with 
relative ease? 

a. always 

b. ususjty 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

Whi n I have concerns, the 
administrators at Ridgecrest are 
wifUng to isten tome. 

a. always 

b. usuaijiy 

c. sometimes 

d. never 



1 9. In general, how satisfii^j am you with 
the way you are treated by the 
administration? 

a. ve^ satisfied 

b. satisfied 

I am n^tfwr satisfied nor 
cfisstfisfied 
d. dssatistod 

20. i am satisfied with the counseling 
services at Ridgecrest. 

a always 

b. usuaNy 

c. sememes 

d. never 

21 . How often are you able tc * «?ip 
students outside of class ; * ^e? 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

22. How often do you provide students 
with personal encouragement in their 
school worK? 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

23. i expect high quality work including 
homework from students at 
Ridgecrest. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 

24. I am interested in and enthusiastic 
about my 8ubject(s) and try to inspire 
students. 

a. always 

b. usually 

c. sometimes 

d. never 



27. How would you rate •school spirit" at 
Ridgecrest? 

a. excettent 

b. 9Qod 

c. atoquate 

d. pcMf 

28. How much help are you able to give 
students ^h their schmtwork? 

a. all the help they f^ed 

b. most of the he^) they need 

c. about half the tf^ need 

d. very Rttte to no help 



29. Homework assignments are 
conned arnj returned within one 
week. 

a always 

b. imuaSiy 

c. son^tlmes 

d. rarely to never 

30. Do most students seem to have at 
toast one friend in your class? 

a. always 

b. usuaJty 

c. soo^times 

d. doni know 



25. How satisfied are you with the quality 
and variety of stuoent activities that 
Ridgecrest offers. 

a. very utisfted 

b. satisfied 

c. they need improvement 

d. very dissatisfied 

26. In oeneral. how satisfied are you with 
Ridgecrest? 

a. very satisfied 

b. satisfied 

c. I have no feelings either way 

d. dissatisfied 




Ridgecrest Intermediate School 

t«9IB NMTH BAV MOAO • PALO^ VIKDC* ^fNIN■ULA. CALir. 90174 



March 6, 1989 
Dear Parent: 

Ridgecrest has been designated a state Partnership School, one 
of a selected group of intermediate schools chosen for this 
honor on the basis of its outstanding programs and willingness 
to share ideas with other schools throughout the state. One of 
the benefits of being a Partnership School is that Ridgecrest 
will receive special state funds. School Improvement Program, 
next year for program planning and development. The first step 
in this planning process is to survey parents, teachers, and 
students . 

As a Ridgecrest parent, your opinions form an invaluable part of 
the planning process. Could you take five minutes to respond to 
the Ridgecrest Parent Survey? Please mark your answers on the 
enclosed Scantron answer sheet with a soft lead (#2) pencil. If 
you wish to make comments, you may write them on the survey or 
an additional piece of paper. 

Please have your student return your answer sheet and any 
coments In the original mailing envelope to the office by March 

17. Your responses are confidential and the return envelopes 
will be destroyed; if you wish, you may remove your name and 
address label from the envelope. 

We feel we have a great school thanks to the students, staff, 
and parents. Thanks for your help in this survey which will 
enable us to become even better. 

Sincerely, 



William Erickson, Ed.D. 
Principal 



step Three Appendices: 



School Data Useful for 
Program Evaluation 
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School Data Useful for Program Evaluation 

AYft liable Loeatinn 

Standardised (norm-referenced) achieve»ent tests 

reading 

mathenatics 

language 

science " 

social etttdies 

other 



State/District cc^qpetency tests 
reading 
writing 
mathematics 
other 



Classroom tests 
reading 
mathematics 
science 

social studies 

writing 

other 



College Admissions Tests 
SAT 
ACT 

SAT Achievement Tests 
Advanced Placement Tests 
other 

Grades 

Grade point averages 
Student report cards 

Average grades given by individual teachers/ 
for courses 



Attendance 

Average daily attendance 

Percent unexcused absences/truancies 

Absence by period 

Individual student absences 
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step Four Appendices : 



How to Use Data to 
Answer Evaluation 
Questions 

Idea Formats for 
Displaying 
Information 
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How to Use Data to Answer Evaluation Questions 



Bow are we doing? 

What do the data show about the current quality of student 
performance? Look at student status data and make a 
comparison with an appropriate group or your predetermined 
goal for the school. 

• Compare student test results to the national or state 
norms. 

• Compare student tests results to similar school's 
performance . 

• Look at the percentage of students scoring above the 75th 
percentile; the 50th percentile; below the 25th percentile. 

• Look at the percentage of students receiving certain essay 
scores or scoring at predesignated "mastery" levels. 

• Look at the average scores for the SAT Achievement tests, 
ACT subtests, state honors or "regents" examinations, 
advanced placement tests, or International baccalaureate 
results . 

• Look at current dropout rates; average daily attendance, 
percent of unexcused absences. 

• Look at post high school placements in college, jobs, etc. 

• Look at the percentage of Limited English Proficient, 
special Education, Chapter 1 students reclassified and 
average length of time in the program. 

• Look at how parents, teachers, students rate their 
progress . 

Are special eubgroupe of etudents performing as 
expected? 

The important issue here is to make clear your expectations 
for special student subgroups such as Limited English 
Proficient, Chapter 1, special Education, Gifted, boyj? (in 
writing), girls (in mathematics and science), tra'iitionally 
underachieving minorities. In general, our goal is for all 
groups to be performing equally well. For certain 
subpopulations, such as Special Education and Chapter 1 who 
are defined by discrepant performance, the goals are to 
increase performance and to increase the number of students 
"ma ins t reamed" or graduated from the program. For Gifted 
students, the expectation is that they will maintain their 
high performance over time and enroll in challenging courses. 



• Look at your performance indicators by subgroup and 
identify discrepancies. 

• Look at course enrollment patterns. Are any groups 
"excluded" from the more challenging courses? If so, why? 

• Look at grade point averages and course enrollments for 
Gifted. 

Are we doing better than before? 

Review all of your performance indicators over a 3-5 year 
period. This is perhaps best done as a line graph or a high- 
low graph. Look for large change.? in performance (about one- 
third to one-half a standard deviation for standardized 
tests) or in the percentage of students performing at levels 
you have previously defined as "acceptable." 

• Look to see whether the general trend of your performance 
is increasing. Some fluctuation in performance is expected 
due to differences in student population from year to year. 

• Look to see whether the fluctuations in your school's 
performance over time still places you in the performance 
range of similar schools or of schools you feel represent 
similar programs and populations. 

Where are our strengths and weaknesses? 

Your definition of expected performance is crucial here. A 
strength/weakness may be defined in terms cf a comparison, in 
terms of trends over time, or in relative terms, 

• When you look at performance across different subjects, are 
there areas that meet expectations/goals? Are some areas 
relatively low or low in comparison to a reference group? 

• Look at trends across time for different subjects. Are 
some areas not in^roving or actually declining? 

• If performance is uniformly high, are there some areas 
relatively lower? 

What do the data reveal about reasons for our 
performance and how we might improve? 

Here, the advice and experience offered by your steering 
committee will be helpful in suggesting areas to look for 
explanations. Some areas you could consider include: 

• Look at achievement /results by subgroups to see if 
differential performance is partly responsible for results. 



Do we do well singly because the 20% of high performing 
students raise our scores? 

• Look at changes in students population or mobility rates. 

• Look at the trend of variables related to student 
performance; attendance^ length of nime in the same school, 
socioeconomic status/ language. Are increases or decreases 
in these variables over time coincident with achievement 
increases or decreases? 

• Look at the curriculum offered different subgroups of 
students. Are differences in content/skills/pacing related 
to performance of subgroups v 

• Look at student/ parent, and teacher survey information. 
Do these suggest areas of weaknesses or reasons for 
performance? 

• Graph or calculate correlations between variables related 
to outcomes such as the relationship between attendemce and 
grade point average or scores; the relationship between 
years in the school at time for exiting the bilingual 
program. 

• Look at observation and interview data as well as personal 
anecdotes to identify success stories and things that are 
working well. 

Are program iaprovament plans proceeding as intended? 
What £.re our successes? What obstacles do we face? 

• Look at observation and interview data. Listen to steering 
committee experiences. List the activities being 
implemented. Note problems encountered or successes 
attained. 

• Look at student, teacher, parent survey data. Look for 
agreement as to program descriptions, activities. Look for 
reports of desired program outcomes such as increased 
writing. Letter attitude toward mathematics, more 
willingness to set aside time to study, etc. 



IDEAL FORMATS FOR DISPLA YINQ »^FOBI4AVON 



Bar graphs are t>38t for static comparisons and comparing unlike kinds of 
information. Plain "vanilla" t)ar charts help people make more accurate 
comparisons than pie charts, stacked bar charts, or three dimensional 
bar charts. 

- • Test results for one year 

• - Comparison of reading and mathematics results 

- - Percentage of people responding "Very Satisfied' to different 

questions on a survey 

- - Comparison of reading scores at different schools 

Line graphs are best for presenting trends. A single graph with multiple 
lines is better for representing multiple trends than several separate 
graphs. 

- - Reading and mathematics scores from 1985 - 1988 

- - Pem^ntage of Limited English Proficient students since 1964 for 

the state, district, and school 

- - Trends In percentage of budget spent on certian categories such 

as salaries, supplies, security 

Pie charts are best for showing part-whole relationships. 

- - Percentage of LEP, FEP, English speaking students 

- - Percentage of budget spent on various categories 

- - Percentage of teachers hok£ng emergency credentials 

Pictographs provide rapid general Impressions. 

- - A graph composed of "happy faces" showing student attitude 

towards reading and mathematics 

- - A bar graph of dollar signs showing how utility costs have climbed 

since 1980 

Tables are best for providing exact numbers, but they are less likely to be 
read or understood than graphs. 



QUIDEUNES FOR CREA TTNG EFFECTIVE GRAPHS AND TABLES 



General GuldeiinM 

• Do not write headings in all capitals. Use both upper and lower case. 

• Sentences worded negatively are stronger than those worded 
positively. These are t>est used to present information that is contrary 
to a reader's expectations. Because negatively worded sentences are 
more difficult to understand and are so emphatic, use them sparingly. 

• Questions at the beginning of textual explanations help readers focus 
on and remember important information. 

• Color coded bam and lines on graphs help readers compare 
information more easily than lines and bars in the same color. 

Bar Charts 

• Information shoukj be labelled directly on ihe chart rather than through 
a "key" or "legend". 

• Horizontal bar charts leave more room for \abe\s but may be more 
difficult to read. 

Line Graphs 

• Avoid clutter, both of lines ard tic mariis. 

• Choose the range of tic nwks to include the entire range of the data; 
avoid scale breaks. 

• If scale breaks are necessary, do not connect numerical values on 
either side of a break. 

• Choose a scale so that dat^ fill up as much of the region as possible. 

• Zero does not always have to be included in a scale. 

• Use a logrithmic scale when presenting multiplicative factors. 

Pictographs 

• Symbols shouki be self-explanatory and easily differentiated from one 
another 

• Quantity is better represented by increasing ihe number rather than the 
size of symbols. 

Tables 

• Round numbers to no more than two significant digits. 

• Provide row and column averages. 

• Use columns to display the most importam comparisons. 

• Order rows and columns by size of numbers rather than alphabetical 
order. 

• Set rows and columns compactly so that the eye can make easy 
comparisons rather than spacing them out across the poQB. 
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HOW TO HELP PEOPLE BETTER UNDERSTAND INPORiUVON 



Keep the data simple 

Be sure what you are reporting has a straightforward interpretation. For 
example, some <fistricts report the levei to which schools 'attain goais." 
Thus, we see bar graphs showing some schools att&ining more goals than 
others. However, what is confusing aiDOut these displays is that 'goal 
attainmenT Is defined as stuctents will answer comsctfy three-fourths of the 
items measurlr^ an ot}jective. By looking at bar graphs showing ttie 
number of goals masterad, people still have me understarKfing of what 
'mastery" means and of what teaming is reprssented by the goais. 



Stay close to the data 

An axiom of the prindpie above, this guideline deserves reiteration. Ail too 
often, numbers suggest precision and meaning that simply arenl 
warramed For example, many standardized tests, Including the CAP, 
report 'sca'9 scopbs' which are logrithmic transformations of the actual 
number correct scores. A three (£git CTBS or CAP scale score (toes not tell 
you directly how many items a student answered correctly or how far above 
or below the group average a studem or school lias scored. The scale 
score indicates at what (Sfflculty level a studem or school is functioning. 
Mors specifically, if a school CAP score is 320, you can say, the average 
Hb.n difficulty that students in this school can answer correctly about 50% of 
the time is at ievoi 320. Thus, the average studem In high scoring schools 
can answer more difficult iteme than the average student in low scoring 
schools. This comparison is not easy to make and is not the one that is 
generally made when CTBS and CAP scale ecores are graphed. For many 
purposes, percem connect scores or medan percentile ranks (ptotted in 
normal curve equiva'em units) present a dearer picture of school 
performaiKe. 

Limit your representation formats 

Stick to a few types of tables or graphs when presenting infonnation related 
to one topkx This allows people to make comparisons and inferences 
among differem graphs or tables. 



Clearly explain statisties 

Users fr8<^ent)y misuncterstand the statisticai properties of data. They 
comnioniy assume upward or downward trends when in fact the vartation 
presented is ram^m. Users often give too much weight to the 
characteristics of small samples and assume them to be representative. 

Test scores other than percentile ranlcs can be especially difficult to 
understand. Standard and scale scores need simple explanations. 
Clarifying the difference between percent conM and percentile may also 
be necessary. 

Warn users when misinterpretations are likely to occur and poim out the 
limitations and meanings of data. Distinguish between statistical and 
practical significance when presenting results of evaluations and research 
studies. 

Descriptive adjectives make numbers more meaningful 

When presenting infonnation that is not easily understood, descriptive 
adjectives improve comprehension. For example, telling parents that 
students are performing "Nvell when com^^red to peers" is clearer than 
saying, 'students score at the 70th percentile.' 
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The Pie Chart for Pert-Whoto ReMlonshipt 

This display is an Instance of effective use of pie charts. The reader instantly sees that a 
majority of district students are wf^e and that the largest ethnic minority is f^anic and that 
there is a larger minortty population at grade 8 than grade 12. Thb display raises the question: 
Is school district population changkig? 
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A Un« Graph for Tranda Ovar Ttana 

This graph inoorporates several effective data display techniques. Trend data are presented 
with a line graph so that score varlatbns are easUy seen. Although scale scores ara used for 
graphing (which ia the connect metric for gra^), CAP scale scores do not have a d^ 
interpretation. By induding the Mate percentSe ranks tor each scale score pobit. the reader is 

provided with 'Vnpia''bifonnation that is easier to use and less tfcely to be mislea^ng. For 
example, the ^amatic rise in scale scores between 1985 and 1 986. suggests the district has 

really impfoved. When this rise is compared with state trends (the bottom graph) and the actual 
percentile rani( assigned, we see that the dstrici needed to ImpinDve by 11 points in oidtr to 
maintain the state rank I held In 1983 and 1984. On the ^her hand, the '(^amatie* (te In 
pexentiie ranks between 1 984 and 1985 was reafiy the resist of a minor score drop (2 • 3 
po^s) combined with a relatively large hcrease in the state average. By providing the state 
trends, district trends, and district percentile ranks on one gr^. the district shows how Ms 
rankkig affected not only by student performance but also by state trends. 
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Graph and Tab/a Combined 

This SMmfe^ oiear nresantstion of htstdricai trends for ths district's standarcfoed testino 
program is unintsntic tally nMading : 1 ) Percenttie raniu areni an equal interval scale and 
cannot be used kh grdflfis^Q', ranks si^ould havd been converted to standard scores as was 
done in the example on the preceding page. 2) Neither the score scale nor the graph is 
properly labeRed. PerMnlSeranksdonotgoto'100'. We do not know which test battery this 
reports (CTBS). 3) Data in the table are not labeled dearly: The table presents medten 
percentile ranks. While this formation is contained in the ^ext' of the report, properly labelled 
tables and graphs identify the score metric, the test battery, the year, and aB ir^ormation needed 
to kiterpret the data. 
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Two Pagt Scftoo/ Pro^ 

Uke the previous example, the following two page school profile Is attractive and easy to read. 
There are twenty-two different idnds of infonnation presented in this ^fiie. Research suggests 
that people understand graphical and tabular information best when ideas are presented one at 
a time. On the other hand, people have a fimJted tolerance for reviewing pages of data. Here 
the issue is: What is the trade off between understanding and effictoncy? 

Test score data are presented in three ways: historical trends for mean scores; longitudinal 
trends for mean scores, and historical trends for distrftxitlons of scores. Notice that the correct 
metric was used for graphlng-the nonnal curve e<^lvalef<, a standard score fonn of the 
percentile rar^. Graphs are well labelled: we itnow which test was given, when, what the .-sore 
metric is and the r^jmber and percent of studems tested. 

Variables that might have some influence on test scores are included on the infomiatlon page: 
class size, student mobility, attendance, special programs, student ethnidty, and teacher 
educatksn and experience. 

However, the quartile distributtons presented are not clear. Conventionally "box ar^d whisl^er" 
plots show the distrtoution from the 25th - 75th percentile with the median martted. We have 
been unable to decipher exactly how these grsphs represent 01, 03, their medians and the 
median of the distribution or why that infom^tion would be he^i. 

A second shortcoming of thfe display is the f^-esentation of "trend" data for student minority 
enrollment using the bar graphs. Parallel lines, each line representing a group, would show 
more clearly patterns of enrollment over time. Two pie charts, as we saw earl^r, wr»uld allow 
readers to quidtly compare the proportion of minortiy enroUmer*. 
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Elementary School 
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NUMBER OF STUDENTS SCORING BELOW, AT AND ABOVE OAADE LEVEU ITBS, 1 988 
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Dlatrlbutlont ofSp^clgi GnoMM 

It is often useful to kxA at dlstrfbuttons for special groups as a way of understanding wfiere the 
majority of students are peffomiing. T?^e histograms on this page show how many students In 
grade 4 are pertomi^ below, at, and above grade lavel on the ITBS Rea^. Mathematics 
and Visual Materials tests. These groups were arblirarUy defined using percentile rank ranges 
What is useful about this display is that we can see the bult of the students perfomi in the low 
range on Visual Materials and Reading to some extent. Mathematics peifonnance is 'average' 
with few high scoring students. A histogram comparing the three tests would not have 
highlighted the significant difference in the pattern of student perfomiance that these "grouped" 
JistrB}tulon were abte to do. 
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Fr^uency Distiibuthn Using a Hlwtogrmn 

Conpare the frequency distrtxjtion using a histogram with the box and whisker plot and tt>e 
line graphs on the tollowfng pages. The histograph does provide a general picture: we do 
Know the mi^rity oi the students received writing scores below 2.5 and few were rated a '4' or 
'5'. Histograms pesent one type of data quite dearfy but doni provide much oppomjn^ for 
comparing distrftxjttons. 




25TH PERCENTILE MEDIAN. AND 75TH PERCENTILE 
FOR THE {TBS READING COMPREHENSION TEST: 1988 
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Box Mnd WhiMkf Fnqueney Dlstributtont 

This display us«d box and whisker plots to characterize score distributions in Reading for 
grades 4. 5. and 8. The lower side of the box mailts the 25th percentile point, the fine in the 
middle is the median score and the upper end is the 75th percentile point. The \vhl8kef8' 
extend to the upper and lower score points. When "stars" extend beyond the whIskefB. they 
mar1( outlier scores that may be distorting the distrbution's mean and standard deviation (see 
grade 6). Box and whisker ptots make comparing distrftxitions simple. We see that the median 
scores in reading doni realty increase much from grades 4 through 6. but by grade 6 the k>wer 
scoring students have improved and we are increasing scores at the high end as well. The 
relatively low median at grade 5 seems to result from a wkte spread of student perfonnance 
and a significant rumber of low scoring students. 




Una Graph Frequency DlatrUmtlcng 

Line graphs are used more often than box and whisker plots to show the entire distr&ution of 
student scores. Line graphs (frequency potygons) were chosen for this dismay to make an 
important point: Even though the three schools being compared had Uentk:al mean ITBS 
standard scores, their students are perfonning quite differently, fn school 2. the mathematks 
scores are quite spread; high sooririg students 'pulled up' the mean. School 3 shows that the 
mean chat^erizes fairfy weii student performance. Few studer^s score much i^x3ve or below 
1 46. School 4 shows a school that looks to be performing as wefl as the others but in fact 
needs improvement. Most of the students are scoring bebw the mean and its highest scor^ 
students are stiil lower than those in schools 2 and 3. 



DlSnRIBUnON OF MATH SCORES 
FOR STUDENTS SCORING LOW AND HIGH IN SELF-CONCEPT 
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Displays Showing Ft9imionBhlp9: Distributions of Two Groups 

Gf^p^ can convey relatfonshfps more powerfuBy than woftte. The two box and whfatk«r rA,f. 
shown conjure the distjutiona of mathematics scores ioiix,6^rS^l^^^on ^ 

2« '^^^^^ '^•^'^ high on thte i^ei^ RetererS^d 

Based Self Concept is one attitude scale on the School Amtude MMsuS^m-rl J! t2?^ 
1980). It measures how students think other^e^ete^m^faml^ 

beNveen attitude and mathematics scores is that we se?a real di«e>e^ l?S^ 

expectancy, and fam-ly expectances in our effort to improve rtudent mathemSSs^rto^^je 




Displays Showing R0lation»hlp»: Cc -ring ths Mssns cf Two Grm^s 

The histogram compares the UBS means . students scoring high and low on the Locxa of 
Control scale of the Student Attitude Measure (American Testronics. 1980) for four subtests: 
Vocabulary, Reading, Mathematics and Visual Materials. The grap^ show that students wtio 
score high in Locus of Control (student feelings about ability to take responsa>nity for 
performance) have higher achievement test scores. They also suggest that this sense of control 
may have more of an In^sact in reading and nrtathenuitlcs or be more strongly related to read^ 
and mathematics achievement than vocabulary and map skiUs. This possibto retattonsh^ 
suggests that we may need to provide different Kinds of feedback to students about th^ 
performance and to help them attribute their acaden^c successes (?'xj failures) to factors they 
can control as one strategy for improving academic skills. 
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PROFILE OF Albert Einstein MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Address: 9525 Mirandy Drive 

S^:ramcrio. CA 95826 
Telephone: 454^8241 

The Albert Einstein Middle School 
was built ior remodeled) in 1966. The 
school principal is Baync Sutton. The 
school occupies 22 acres and has 42 
classrooms. 

School Enrollment 

Albert Einstein school serves students 
in grades 7 - S, and can hold up to 
930 students without modification. 
The school had 909 students enrolled 
in November, 19S5. Enrollment for 
the 19S6-8T school year is estimated 
to be 905. Last year, there were 42 
teachers and other certificated staff 
at Alter: Eins:ein school, and the 
average clzss size was 25 students. 

Enrollment at individual schools is 
affected by permits and alternative 
programs. During a typical month in 
19S5'S6. 25 students living in the 
Albert Einstein school attendance 
area attended other district schools 
while 5 siudcnis from other district 
schools enrolled at Albert Einstein 
school, in contrast, a typical district 
school had 37 permits in and 74 
permits out. 



Student Ponulation 

The raciai/eihnic makeup of the 
students at Albert Einstein school 
and the district in the fall, 1985, is 
presented in the charts below: 




DISTRICT SCHOOL 

Albert Einstein school has 16 
students who speak another language 
and are limited in their use of 
English. 

Special School Programs 

Albert Einstein school has the 
following special programs for its 
students: 

GATE classes; resource specialist 
classes for 55 students; and a learning 
handicapped class for 10 students. 



Student Atfendance 

Ir. a t>pical month during the 1985-86 
school year. Albert Einstein school 
had 94 percent attendance. The 
district's average daily attendance is 
called AD.A. District middle schools 
had 93 percent attendance (ADA) 
during the same period. School 
districts receive most of their money 
from the state on the basis of ADA. 



School Use Bv Others 

Albert Einstein school is also used by 
community groups when school is not 
in session. Last ycar« community 
groups used this school 321 times for 
activities. District schools had an 
average of 206 uses ly community 
groups. 
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STL'DENT ACHIEVEMENT 
California Assessm ent Program 

The California Assessment Program 
(CAP) tests all students in the state 
when they arc in grades 3, 6, 8 and 
12. Middle schools have reports for 
students in grade 8. The most rcecnt 
seores are from the spring of 1986. 
Seores for students at Albert Einstein 
school arc compared with the average 
scores made by students in the 
Sacramento City Unified School 
District. The I9S6 scores in reading, 
language and math arc; 



Crnde 8 District School 




Reading 
Language 
Ma"ih 



218 245 
224 259 
234 236 



Proficiency Tests 

Students in middle school take a 
three-part proficiency test in grade 8. 
Last year, the percent of students at 
Albert Einstein school passing each 
part of the proficiency test was: 



Reading 
\N'riting 
Malh 



74% 
74% 
76% 



Beading for Pleastirg 

Eighth grade students were asked to 
tell the number of hours they spent 
on a typical weekday reading for 
pleasure. District students spent 1 
hour. Students at Albert Einstein 
school spent i hou.(5) reading for 
pleasure. 
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ShxIciH Opinions 

Middle school students were asked if 
their instruction in reading and math 
was helpful. In the district, 2 out of 
3 students said that the instruction 
was helpful. Students at Albert 
Einstein school responded as follows: 

Ts Instruction helnful? VES 
Reading instruction: 51% 
Math instruction: 77% 

Pnrcfif Opinion^ 

A sample of 15% of the famili *, ai 
e\ cr\ school were sent sur*. c>s aboui 
the bchool prugrnnis. From Albert 
EinstL'in school, 44, parents responded 
to the survey. Parents reported thai 
26 of them or 59 percent arc 
satisfied with their child's academic 
groNs ih nt school. 

Middle school parents from 
throughout the district ( 2SS) 
responded that 2 out of 3 believe the 
school programs in reading, language 
and math arc successful, and half arc 
satisfied with their child's academic 
growth at school. 

Time On IfomcMortf 

District eighth grade students 
reported that they spend an average 
of 1 hour(i) each weekday doing 
homework outside of school. Students 
at Albert Einstein school spend an 
average of 1 hour(s) on homework 
each weekday. 

Middle school parents in the district 
reported that 82 percent thought the 
schools gave sufficient homework. 
For Albert Einstein school, 86 
percent of 44 parents agreed that 
their children receive sufficient 
homework. 
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School nuildincs 

When students were asked whether 
their sehool grounds and buildings are 
elcan and attractive, only about one- 
third of the middle school students 
reported that they were. At Albert 
Einstein school, 23 percent of the 
students reported that the school was 
clean and attractive. 

Parents were also asked about school 
cleanliness and maintenance. Across 
the district, parents gave the schools 
better marks than the students, with 
about 3 out of 4 parents reporting 
that the schools were clean and 
attractive. Of the 44 parents at 
Albert Einstein school who returned 
surveys, 82 percent reported that this 
school was clean and 82 percent said 
this school was attractive. 

FoUnuing Sdiool Rules 

School employees were asked how 
well students followed the school 
rules. According to 67 percent of the 
middle school personnel, students do a 
good job of following school rules. 

When asked about how students treat 
school property, only 15 percent of 
the middle school students felt that 
other students treated school property 
wiih respect. 



Srliooj Evnectations and Sfuricnt 

Progress 

When the district personnel were 
asked whether or not enough 
information is given to parents about 
school expectations, 68 percent of the 
middle school personnel felt that 
sufficjcnt information was given to 
parents. Of the personnel at this 
school, 75 percent thought that 
enough information was given. 



When middle school staff were asked 
if parents received enough 
information about student progress, 
most of them {i4%) said that parents 
did. 

District parents reported that 82 
percent understand the grading policy 
at their child*s middle school. At 
Albert Einstein school, 35 parents, 
80 percent of those surveyed, reported 
they understand the grading policy. 



Time Watc hing T.V. 

Eighth grade students told how much 
they watched T.V. on a weekday. 
District students averaged 3J hours, 
and students from Albert Einstein 
school averaged 3 hour(s). 



Lenrnmg FnHronmcnf 

District middle school students in 
grades 7 and 8 report that half of 
them (51 percent) like schooL 
Students at Albert Einstein school 
reported that 49 percent like school. 

Parents at Albert Einstein school 
reported that 64 percent of the 44 
surveyed believe their children like 
school. District- wide, parents were 
positive, with 78 percent feeling that 
their children like school. 

Middle school personnel in the district 
reported that 91 percent liked 
working at their school, compared 
with 92 percent of those at Albert 
Einstein school. 
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SACRAMENTO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 



PROFILE OF Albert Emstein MIDDLE SCHOOL 



Usefulness of Learning 



When students were asked whether or 
not they fclr what they were learning 
was useful, district-wide^ 75 percent 
of the middle school students thought 
that what they learned was useful. 
At Albert Einstein school, 75 percent 
of the students thought what they 
learned was useful. 

District Finance^ 

In 1985-86. the Sacramento City 
Unified School District received 
S2400 from the state, plus 5563 from 
ether sources, making a total of S2963 
for each student attending the 
district. 




Last year, the district spent 89,4% of 
its income for staff salaries. The 
district spent 5.4% of its income on 
maintenance, utilities and insurance. 
Books, supplies and equipment used 
4,6^0 of the budget. The small 
amount of the budget that remained 
was used for other operating expenses. 

The surveys re /erred to in ihis report 
inelude a stuient survey given to all 
students in grades 7 and 8 (with an 86 
percent response rate): a staff survey 
given to teachers and all other district 
staff (with a 71 percent response rate): 
and a parent survey sent to a random 
sample of 3930 homes (15% of the 
families). Responses were received 
from 2240 parents. The district parent 
survey has a margin of error of 2 
percent-percents reported might vary 
by plus or minus 2. 

The information in this profile was 
gathered and prepared by the 
Administrative and Evaluation Services 
Office. ft presents the most current 
information as of August. 1986. For 
further informaiion. call 454-8601. 
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SACRAMENTO CITY UNIFIED SCHOOL DISTRICT 




Report To Parents 

Northview High School 

1016 West Cypress Ave. 
Covlna, CA 91722 
(818) 331-3371 



Mr. Roy Moore, Principal 



November 1990 



School Profile 

Northview High School is one of three comprehensive 
high schools in the Covlna-Valley Unified School Dte- 
tfid. The enrollment as of October 1 . 1990 was 1 ,034. 
The ethnic makeup of the school is indicated on the 
following chart: 



Northvitv EUinic DiilribuUon 




■ ttwck 
□ A»icn 



49.0s 
HO* 
6.01 
6.0* 
30» 



Note : Because of rounding, the percentages may not 
lotalto exactly 100%. 

I^rthview High School was built in 1 959 and is located 
on a forty-acre site. There are 13 buildings, 49 class- 
rooms, a career center, a Ebraty, a cafeteria, a gynvia- 
sium, two locker rooms, a lecture hall, and an adntir^ 
stration building, kl addition, we have one portable 
building that has two classrooms in H. Thebuikiingsare 
one story and the low profile campus is open and 
attractive. 



Instructional and Support Staff 

Northview High's teaching staff Incbdes 37 regular 
education teachers and 3 special educatton teachers. 
AH teachers have assignments within their credential 
authorizatioa 



Additional personnel include the school principal, an 
assistant principal, two deans, a student activities 
advisor, three counsetors, a Ibrarian, tour secretaries, 
eight clerical asslstar^s. a reg^rar, six custodians, 
and a cafeteria manager. Part-time personnel inckKle 
five Jan&ors, a kitchen staff of 14, seven instnicttonal 
akies, four parting tot supervisors, and apiano accom- 
panist. 

In additton, psychotoglsts, nurses, »p«?in and lan- 
(^age specialists, an audk}k>gist, and an adapted P.E. 
specialist are availat^e to pravMe support h meeting 
the academic, personal, and emotional needs of our 
students. Child abuse preventk>n programs and a 
crisis response team are ateo In place. 



Advanced r' 
staff. 



ees are held by 66% of the ceri'rfk:ated 



Quality of Instruction and 
Leadership 

M Students are expected to devek^ effective oral and 
written communk;atk)n skills, solve mathematical 
problems and think logicany. Teachers use instnictonal 
strategies that promote active involvement of an stu- 
dents and administrators serve as hstructional tell- 
ers. A continuous effort is made to ensure that al 
students regardless of special need, e.g., ItmNed En- 
glish spealdng, spec^ educatton, gifted, have access 
to the core curricukm 

Tlie quality of the schoors instructtonal program is 
assessed every 6 years by the Western Association of 
Schools and Colleges. 

During the last accreditaiion the visiting committee 
stated that the strengths of the school were: 

• The staff for its dedication, openness and 
response to the needs of the North\dew 
students. 



t o 



• The staff for fisoomnnllment and caring for 
one another. 

• lh9 District, administration and staff (or 
maintaining an attractive and functional 
school plant which enhances the educa- 
tional pTDgram wvithin the exi^r^ fiscal 
Smitations. 

• The classified staff for Rs denwnstrated 
support of the instructional program, posi- 
tive attitude.andabititytofostergoodoonv 
munication between the school and the 
communHy. 

• The administration for support shown to 
new teachers. 



Climate for Learning 

Nonhview High's goal is to provide a positive climate 
for learning in order to assure student achievement, 
enhance self-esleem. and develop positive social be- 
havior. To reach this goal, Northview l-ligh School has 
the following opportunities for student parlic^tion and 
recognition: 

• ASB Leadersh^ 

• Athletics 

• Ctuhs 

• Choral Music 

• Journalism 

• f^arching Band 

• Scholarship Awards 

• Yeartook . 

• Student of the Month Award 

• Prlndpal's Honor Ro8 

• Valie Vista Five 

• Girls' State 

• Boys' State 

• Floyd Myrici( Award 

Students are encouraged and expected to maintain 
appropriate behavior at aH times because classroom 
disruptions hterfere with learning. School rules and 
procedures are distrftxited and discussed on a ref^itar 
basis. Parent support in reoogntzkig tiieir children for 
positive effoils b tNs area benefits the education 
program. 



Textbooks/Instructional Materials 

Textbooits and other instructionai materials are re- 
viewed and recommended by District cunkxikim siwfy 
groups. There is a study group for each subject area 



which kidudes teacher representatives from each 
htermediate school and high school in the Distitct. 
The Curriculum Development Advisory Board (CDAB) 
approves selections and the Board of Education maites 
the final approval. 

Teacfiers in an subject areas can make reconvnenda* 
ttons for new textbooks as needed, but. (or the major 
sut)ject areas, a seven-year reviskm cycle Is foHowed. 
Revisions have been made in language arts and 
mathematk:s and new materials have been purchased. 
Social science is presently being revised. AD other 
textbooks are current 



The library contains 27.000 volumes and is staffed by 
a ia>rarian. a library cleric and a textboo'^ cierle There 
are 33 confers arranged in the folkrwing marvien 
Nineteen oonputers are clustered together 'e\ a labora- 
tory setting \n a classroom and 14 are used by 
hdKrWual teachers throughout diff erer4 classrooms in 
the instructfonal program. 

Curriculum Improvement and 
Training 

Each nujor subjeci area reviewed and revised at 
least every seven years. After curriculum is revised 
and new courses of study or course descr^k>ns are 
written, appropriate b^tnictk>nal materials are selected 
and staff in-service programs designed. New pro- 
grams are developed based on the latest research in 
curriculum and bistructk>n and State frameworks. 

Many in-servtee opportunities are availabte lor teach- 
ers and administrators during school, after school and 
during the summer. Teachers, administrators, and 
support staff receive tralnk)g at the school, the District 
Office or attend workshops or cortferences tfvxx^hout 
Southem Caiifomia. Presenters are often Covina- 
Vaney Unified School District teachers, many working 
as Mei^r Teachers with special projects such as Math 
Manipulatives, Cooperative Learning, The Writing 
Process. The Use of Uterature in the Classroom and 
Learning Styles. Most in-service opportur^ies are 
directly related to new directions in the cunrtoular pro- 
gram and new teaching stratef^. 

New teachers receive training before thefa' first teacfv 
ing day and continual sur^rt from many sources 
incKjding Mentor teachers. 



ERIC 



Teacher Evaluation and 
Professional Improvement 

T^e purpose of the teacfier evaluation pipoess to 
pipmote quaRty instruction. Whne alt teachers are 
observed and evaluated inforniafty on an ongohg 
basis as needed, under the law nortieruirad tellers 
are tormally evaluated in wrtting every year and 
tenured teachers at least every other year. Examples 
o( evaiuallon areas are hstniction^ methodology, 
suHable learning environmert. and dassroom man- 
agemer^ Teachers and princ^is receive apprc^xlate 
training in these areas. 



Academic Performance 

Seniors at Ncxthvlew High School took the CaRfon^ 
Assessment Program (CAP) exam in December of 
1989. The exam uses a scale from 100 to 400. wAh the 
statewide average set at 250 the first year the test was 
administered, in DecenU}er 1989, Northview seniors 
scored 236 in English-language arts and 255 fai 
mathematics. The following graph shows a three-year 
comparison of scores: 
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Student Attendance and Dropout 
Rates 

During the 1 989-90 school year, there was an aven^ 
daily attendance of 93.1% of all students at Northview 
High School. It is estimated thai 1% of student 
attendance days were generated by students ^kho (fid 
not attend full minimum instrixrlional days because of 



unexcused absences. Parentsane encouraged to have 
their sons and daughters attend every day during the 
school year. Success in school deperxls on the abBlty 
to acquire specific skiSs and Itnowiedge bi all classes 
every day the yeax. 

The folbwing table shows dropout numbers for 
Northview High School for the past three years: 

Northview High Number of Dropouts 



June 1987 
June 1988 
June 1989 



10 
4 
9 



The Covirta-Valley Unified Schocrf District offers sev- 
eral alternative programs to students who have dropped 
out (^e to pregnancy, drug (K(^ms, abuse or aca- 
demic difficulties. Exarr^^ of such programs are: 

GEO Preparation Program 
Teen Mother Program 
Independerti Study Progiwn 
Regional Occupationai Program 
Tri-ConvTHjnJty Ackilt Ec&jcation 



Class Size 

California ranks highest in tfie nation in the nurr^r of 
students per teacher. As of October 1, 1990 
NorthvieWs average class size was 28.0 students per 
teacher. The graph below shows the average dass 
(»lze in four academic disciplines: 



Northview Average Class Size 
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English Math Science Social 

Studies 

SUBJECTS 



Substitute Teachers 



When t<»acherB am absent, R is the District's goal to employ the highest quality substitutes available. Because there 
Is a general shortage of si^itute teachers tlvoughout Callidrrtia, the District maintains a oompetttive substitute 
salary rate and has anongoing recnjtlment programto employ qualified substitute teachers. An substitute teachers 
hokJ a vaW CalHomia teaching credential based upon a bachelor's degree and have passed the CalHomia Basic 
Educational Skills Test (CBEST) when that is a requirement; many of them, inckiding those who have retired from 
Covina Valley, have re^lar teaching experience. 

District Expenditure 

The C-VUSD is spending an average of $4,125 per student for an educational services including salaries, 
instructional materials, maintenanoe. transportation, and capital expenses. 

In addition, our school receives specialized funds for the following programs: 

Chapter 2 

Gifted and Talented Educatton (GATE) 
Limne<l English Proficient (LEP) 
Special Education 
10th Grade Counseling 
SB1B82 (Staff Development) 



Stato law roquiras that oomparativ* salary and budget information — which Is taksn from documants 8vailabl« to th« 
g0n«ral public — b» disptayod k) sach sck^oFs Rapoft to Parants: 
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Safety 



As part of the schoors oommltmeni to a safe and orderly campus Northvlew High School has an earthquake/ 
0meiiBency preparedness plan arxJ conducts regular fire and emergency drflis. 

Safety concerns, when Identified by the District safety committee or the school staff, are referred to the District 
MaintenarKe Departmenl for oorrection. 
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BOARD OF EDUCATION 

Agnes F. Ganvackl 
Mary L Hanes, M.D. 
Richard K. Harder 
Gilt^ert R. Ramirez 
Ellen F. Sandt 



Jack H. Rankin. Ed.D. 
District Superintendent 



Sample Data Base 



Background Information About Students 
Age 

Grade level 
Sex 

Ethnic background 

Time at current school 

Time in district 

Attendance/absence rate 

Socio-economic status 

Language status 

Special program participation 



Information on Student Outcomes 

Reading achievement 
Math achievement 
Attitude toward Reading 
Attitude toward Math 
Attitude toward School 



Classroom Processes 

Use of Instructional time 
Expectations of achievement 
Amount of homework 
Use of individualized instruction 



School Context 

School climate 
Parent participation 



step Six Appendices: 



Sample Data Base 



• 
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Sample Data 



Background Information About Students 
Age 

Grade level 
Sex 

Ethnic background 

Time at current school 

Time In district 

Attendance/absence rate 

Socio-economic status 

Language status 

Special program participation 



Information on Student Outcomes 

Reading achievement 
Math achievement 
Attitude toward Reading 
Attitude toward Math 
Attitude toward School 



Cl assroom Processes 

Use of Instructional time 
Expectations of achievement 
Amount of homework 
Use of Individualized Instruction 



School Context 

School climate 
Parent participation 
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